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What  mzikes 
a  newspaper  great? 


Gerald  R.  Ford 

President  of  The  United  States,  1974-77 


A  Hrst  class  newspaper  covers  all  the  news,  local,  national 
and  international,  with  accuracy,  timeliness  and  appeal  to  all  segments  of 
our  society. 

But  frankly,  the  best  newspapers  are  those  that  have  a  lively 
debate  between  contributing  columnists.  The  least  informative  are  those 
that  feed  the  reader  a  single  philosophical  viewpoint.  This  does  not 
preclude  the  paper  from  having  its  own  convictions  and  expressing  those 
views  editorially,  but  the  reader  is  likely  to  feel  those  editorials  are  more 
persuasive  if  the  newspaper  is  sufHciently  broadminded  to  print 
contrasting  viewpoints. 

A  newspaper  loses  validity  when  there  is  disparity  between  a 
headline  and  the  content  of  the  story.  Flashy  headlines  that  distort  the 
news  may  help  circulation  in  the  short  haul,  but  diminish  reader  respect 
over  the  long  pull. 

Some  metropolitan  newspapers  get  carried  away  with  major  stories 
on  the  national  and  international  level.  Human  interest  events  at  the 
local  level  need  coverage,  not  to  sensationalize  a  major  crime,  but  to 
inform  the  reader  that  individuals  or  groups  in  the  community  are 
active,  mostly  on  the  plus  side  though  occasionally  otherwise. 

The  best  newspapers  are  those  that  are  a  constructive  force  in  the 
community.  The  “ivory  tower”  paper  with  a  “know-it-all  attitude”  or  a 
cynical  distrust  of  the  “man-in-the-street”  undercuts  its  responsibility  of 
education,  understanding  and  building  for  the  future.  Community- 
oriented  leadership  at  the  top,  objective  reporters  on  the  street  and  a 
never-bending  policy  of  fairness  will  insure  a  newspaper  a  top-grade 
reputation  and  continued  success  in  its  civic  responsibility. 

One  of  a  series  of  comments  written  by  prominent 
Americans  on  newspapers  and  published  by 

The  Minneapolis  Star/  Minneapolis  Tribune 


This  is  the  year 
to  buy  CNS 


We  save  y^ou 
money 

Rising  costs  in  all  areas  of  newspaper 
publication  make  Copley  News  Service  the  best 
buy  of  the  year  in  news,  features  and  columns! 

For  the  usual  price  of  just  three  or  four 
features,  you  get  more  than  1 20  —  plus  a 
jumbo  daily  editorial  cartoon  and  editorial 
service.  Our  incisive,  hard-hitting  interpretives 
and  features  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  and 
provide  an  excellent  source  for  early  lockup  of 
inside  pages,  special  editions,  improved  front 
pages.  If  you’re  not  already  a  CNS  user,  make 
it  your  first  order  of  business. 


Name. 


Circ^ 


-Telephone. 


Of 


CHECK  FOR  SAMPLES: 

(No  obligation) 

-  Full  Wire  Service  (over  AP, 

UPl) 

- Full  Mail  Service  (scanner) 

- Wkly  Feature  Pkge. 

(camera) 

-  Nev/s  &  Commentary  Pkge. 

(camera) 

- Mini  Packages  (camera) 

- Editorial  Cartoons  & 

Editorials 
- Comics 

- Special  Advertising  Pkgs. 

(18  of  them  per  year) 

-  1 2  &  20  Teen  Column 


FINALLY-A  READING  FEATURE  FOR  KIDS. 


by  Gerald  Dumas  Drawing  by  Mel  Crawford 

Ifs  from 

King  Features.  Of  course. 


Rafferty  isn’t  a  game  or  puzzle  page.  It’s  not 
a  feature  for  kids  to  play  with.  Rather,  it’s  a 
daily  continuity— in  panel  form— for  child¬ 
ren  to  read. 

Now  that’s  an  innovative  concept!  And  it’s 
one  more  example  of  how  King  Features 
continues  to  develop  progressive  and  unusu¬ 
ally  new  features  designed  to  serve  the  i 
needs  of  the  newspaper  community. 


Ty 

^as  Ch-. 


'-rawford 


a 


For  additional  information  contact  Dick  Fales, 
National  Sales  Director,  at  800-223-7383 
or  212-682-5600. 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Rafferty  was  developed  from  Gerald  Dumas’  delightful  child¬ 
ren’s  book,  Rabbits  Rafferty.  The  misadventures  of  the  portly 
bunny  and  his  daffy  pals  proved  to  be  international  favorites 
and  the  feature  captures  that  same  warmth  and  whimsy.  Mel 
Crawford,  the  internationally  renowned  illustrator  and  water¬ 
colorist,  provides  the  imaginative  drawings  that  make  the 
panel  so  exciting  and  visually  attractive. 

Parents  can  read  Rafferty  to  their  children.  And,  they  can  get 
the  kids  to  start  reading  it  themselves,  thereby  taking  that  all- 
important  first  step  in  developing  tomorrow’s  readers.  That’s 
important.  Because  once  you’ve  instilled  the  habit  of  reading 
the  daily  newspaper  in  a  child,  you’ve  got  a  life-long  reader. 

So  consider  where  you’ll  find  your  new  readership.  Then  think 
about  kids.  And  then,  think  about  Rafferty. 


RAFFERTY.  Starts  May  19, 1980. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


MAY 


2-3 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Richmond.  Va. 

2- 3 — Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference,  Hyatt  House,  Richmond,  Va, 

3- 4 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Jane  S.  McKimmon  Extension 

Educational  Center,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

4- 7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria, 

New  York. 

4-16 — Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  Circulation  Management  De¬ 
velopment  Seminar,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — International  Press  Institute  29th  General  Assembly,  Palazzo  del 

Congress!,  Florence,  Italy. 

9-10 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
9-10 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Kings  Island  Inn,  Kings  Mills.  Ohio. 

11-12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Howard 
Johnson’s,  North  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C. 

13- 16 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Royal  Sonesta,  New  Orleans, 

La. 

14- 17 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

15 — World  Press  Institute  Forum,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

15- 16— Allied  Publishers’,  Valley  River  Inn,  Eugene,  Ore. 

15- 18 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference, 

Sheraton  Miracle  Mile  Inn,  Panama  City  Beach,  Fla. 

18-21 — N.Y.  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Marriott  Inn, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Doral 

Country  Club  and  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 

25-28 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel. 

30-June  1 — National  Society  of  Columnists  workshop.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 


JUNE 


3-6 — ^AP  Sports  Editors,  Washington,  D.C. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Grand  Is¬ 
land  Holiday  Inn,  Grand  Island,  N.Y. 

5-7 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Telemark. 

7-11— America  Advertising  Federation,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

7-11 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

9-12 — Newspaper  Division  of  Special  Libraries  Association,  Washington 
Hilton-Shoreham  Americana,  Washington,  D.C. 

11- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Opryland  Hotel, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

12- 13 — National  News  Council,  1  Lincoln  Plaza,  N.Y. 

12-14— Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Winnipeg. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Royal  Orleans  Hotel, 
New  Orleans. 

15-19— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
Sheraton  Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

23-24 — The  Newspaper  Guild,  Hotel  Toronto,  Toronto. 

29-July  2— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Crown  Center 
Hotel.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

29-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Genesee  Plaza 
Holiday  Inn,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


JULY 


13-16— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton  Bos¬ 
ton,  Boston. 
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Michael  Fox,  D.V.M.  and  friends 

Animal  expert.  Animal  lover.  Dr.  Fox  is  the  undisputed 
authority  on  animal  health  and  happiness  in  America. 

Best-selling  author,  popular  TV  personality,  magazine 
columnist  and  animal  psychologist.  He’s  well-  known 
and  well  respected. 

Animal  lovers  are  constantly  looking  for  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  keeping  their  dogs,  cats,  horses,  canaries 
and  other  pets  healthier  and  happier. 

Now  you  can  bring  the  best  advice  to  the  pet  owners  in 
your  audience  twice  every  week  with  ANIMAL 
DOCTOR  by  Michael  Fox. 

For  rates  and  availability  call  collect 

(212)  557-2833. 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
200  Park  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10017 
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In  the  future  of  Southern 
California — and  the  future 
of  The  Times.  That's  why 
we're  investing  more  than 
$215  million  in  the  largest 
expansion  ever  undertaken  by 
an  American  newspaper. 

For  the  past  two  years,  we've 
been  studying  the  future  of 


this  area.  Of  its  people.  Of  its 
businesses  and  services.  And  of 
what  role  we  can  play  over  the 
next  20  years  as  the  Southland 
continues  to  grow  and  expand 
in  importance  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world. 

The  results  are  in  and  they 
conclusively  show  that  we 
should  prepare  ourselves  for 
steady  growth.  So  we 
have  put  into  motion  ^ 

a  three-phase 


program  that  will  dramatically 
increase  the  productivity  and 
quality  of  The  Times  and  provide 
better  service  for  our  readers 
and  advertisers. 

Phase  One  is  now  underway 
in  Orange  County,  where  we're 
doubling  the  size  of  what  was 
America's  first  newspaper  satel¬ 
lite  plant  when 
it  was  opened 
in  Costa  Mesa  in 
1968.  All-new 
offset  presses 
will  be  installed 
in  the  huge 
addition  and 
present  presses 
will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  offset 
printing.  A  large 
newsprint 
warehouse  and 
additional 
offices  will  also 
be  part  of  the 
expansion. 

Phase  Two 
begins  this  fall 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  when 
we  begin  construction  of  a 
second  satellite  plant,  in  North- 
ridge.  This  complete  printing  ^ 
facility  will  also  use  new 
offset  presses.  A  ' 
large  news-  * 

print  ^  . 


warehouse  is 
included  in  the 
plan.  The  new 
plant  will  be 
filled  with  the 
latest  techno- 

help  us  serve  the  jj 

fast-growing  San 
Fernando  Valley 

and  areas  to  the  „ 

west  and  north. 

In  the  Valley, 

more  people  buy  The  Times 
than  any  other  newspaper. 

Phase  Three  will  see  major 
rebuilding  of  our  downtown 
press  facilities.  New  offset 
presses  will  be  installed  and 
some  of  our  present  equipment 
converted  to  offset,  a  process 
that  delivers  a  better  looking, 
cleaner  newspaper.  And  we're 
moving  ahead  with  construc¬ 
tion  of  America's  largest, 
if  most  modern  news- 
1  room  .  the  focal  point 
I  for  bringing  together 
A  theunique  mix  of  local, 
i]  national  and  inter¬ 


national 


news  that  is  delivered,  every 
morning,  to  more  homes  than 
by  any  other  newspaper  in 
America. 

This  overall  plan  of  expansion 
by  The  Times  is  a  big  one.  It  has 
to  be  big  to  keep  up  with  the 
way  Southern  California  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  building.  Our  product 
will  be  growing,  too,  as  we 
implement  many  new  plans  to 
make  The  Times  more  interest¬ 
ing,  more  useful  and  more 
important  to  our  readers  and 
advertisers. 

A  newspaper  that  has  won 
ten  Pulitzer  Prizes,  journalism's 
highest  award,  has  to  work 
harder  than  most  newspapers. 
And  you  can  count  on  it.  We're 
going  to  continue  to  work 
harder.  For  you. 

Atiflclee  Shames 

A  special  kind  of  journalism. 


Photo  credits 


Max  Oesfor,  an  Associated  Press  photographer  and 
photo  editor  for  45  years  and  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
photo  coverage  during  the  Korean  War,  has  been  named 
photo  director  of  L/.S.  News  &  World  Report,  effective  May 
1 .  Desfor  succeeds  retiring  Edward  H.  Castens,  who  has 
been  with  the  magazine  since  1946  as  photo  director  and 
associate  art  director. 

When  Desfor  retired  from  the  Associated  Press  in  1978, 
he  was  Asia  photo  editor,  based  in  Tokyo.  Most  of  his 
career  had  been  spent  overseas.  He  was  a  correspondent 
in  World  War  II  and  covered  the  Japanese  surrender  on  the 
battleship  Missouri.  Desfor  later  worked  in  India  and  Italy 
and  then  covered  the  Korean  War,  returning  to  New  York  as 
an  executive  with  AP  Newsfeatures  and  Wide  World  Photo 
Service  before  winding  up  his  AP  career  in  Tokyo. 


Despite  the  rush  to  get  an  airborne  shot  of  erupting 
Mount  St.  Helens  in  southwest  Washington  state,  Phil 
Schofield,  photographer  for  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  paused  briefly  for  this  portrait  scene,  using  a  camera 
mounted  on  the  aircraft's  dashboard.  Two  days  later,  the 
charter  pilot  was  dead.  On  a  routine  flight,  this  same  air¬ 
craft  crashed  into  the  side  of  nearby  Mount  Adams. 

In  the  photo,  from  left,  pilot  Mike  Martin,  reporter  Chris¬ 
topher  Bogan  and  photographer  Schofield. 


Newsbriefs 


Lori  Wilson  runs  for  U.S.  Senate 

Lori  Wilson  is  resuming  her  political  career  with  her  eyes 
on  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  43-year-old  wife  of  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
chairman/president  of  the  Gannett  Company,  has 
announced  her  intention  to  run  as  an  independent  for  the 
Florida  seat  now  held  by  Richard  Stone,  a  Democrat.  She 
needs  at  least  126,516  signatures  on  her  nominating  petition 
by  July  22.  She  may  challenge  that  requirement  because, 
she  said,  “every  citizen  ought  to  have  the  right  to  run  for 
office.” 

Originally  a  Republican,  Wilson  was  appointed  in  1969  to 
the  Brevard  County  Commission  by  then-Govemor  Claude 
Kirk.  In  1972  she  became  the  first  independent  candidate 
elected  to  the  Florida  State  Senate  and  she  was  re-elected 
to  a  four-year  term  in  1974.  She  led  the  unsuccessful  fight 
for  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  in  the 
Florida  Legislature. 

After  retiring  from  office  in  1978,  Wilson  opened  a 
consulting  firm  and  also  joined  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
Gannett  Company  for  special  projects.  She  divides  her  time 
between  Rochester  and  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  where  she  has 
official  residence. 

Wilson  said  her  husband  would  not  campaign  much 
and  would  not  interfere  with  coverage  of  her 
campaign.  Dan  Neuharth  will  be  her  campaign  manager. 

Mexican  police  arrest  U.S.  newsmen 

Mexican  police  recently  arrested  two  San  Diego  Union 
reporters  along  with  about  100  undocumented  aliens  on  the 
U.S.  side  of  the  border. 

In  a  copyrighted  Union  story,  reporters  Ricardo  Chavira 
and  Jesus  Rangel  termed  the  arrests  illegal  according  to 
U.S.  border  patrol  officials. 

The  Mexican  police  said  the  arrests  were  carried  out  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol.  However,  the  story 
reported  that  Donald  Cameron,  Border  Patrol  agent,  in 
charge  of  the  Chula  Vista  sector  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  arrests. 

The  reporters  also  interviewed  Tom  Coffin,  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  San  Diego,  who  said  that  a  Mexican  police 
officer  does  not  have  the  authority  to  arrest  anyone  on  U.S. 
territory,  and  a  U.S.  officer  has  no  authority  to  arrest  on 
Mexican  soil. 

The  Mexican  police  agents,  armed  with  pistols,  rounded 
up  the  aliens  and  then  herded  them  across  the  border  into 
Tijuana  and  into  waiting  cars  and  vans.  Chavira  and  Rangel 
were  held  briefly  but  released  after  they  identified 
themselves. 

Chavira  and  Rangel,  who  have  been  covering  the 
undocumented  aliens  story  along  the  border,  said  they  were 
questioned  by  two  agents  armed  with  pistols.  They  were 
held  about  10  minutes  while  several  officers  checked  their 
identification.  They  were  later  ordered  to  leave  the  levee 
and  allowed  to  crawl  into  Tijuana  through  a  hole  in  the 
international  border  fence. 

La  Prensa  seized  by  union 

Control  of  La  Prensa  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  was  seized 
April  21  by  the  labor  union  representing  workers  at  the 
newspaper,  preventing  publication  of  the  daily  on  April  21. 

The  Chamorro-Cardenal  family,  who  form  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  paper,  issued  a  statement  denouncing  the 
takeover.  Xavier  Chamorro  Cardenal  resigned  his  post 
within  the  board  and  as  editor  of  La  Prensa. 
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El  Heraldo  de  Mexico  started  in  1%5 
with  a  6-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Tbday,  14  years  later,  their  72-unit 
installation  (which  includes  S 
three-color  units  and  8  folders)  is  the 
largest  in  Mexico  City.  And  the 
lai^est  Urbanite  instdlation  in  the 
world  with  almost  2%  of  the  world’s 
4,000  installed  Urbanite  units. 

The  reason  for  this  unswerving 
Urbanite  loyalty  is  easy  to  explain, 
according  to  the  newspaper’s 
subdirector,  Oscar  Alarcon  V.  “Our 
prepurchase  research,”  he  said, 
“showed  that  this  sin^e-width, 
semicylindrical  press  was  unmatched 
in  speed  and  printing  quality,  and  that 


counting  on  it  to  help  double  our 
circulation  in  the  years  to  come.” 

For  more  information,  contact 
Goss  Newsp^r  Printi^  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  S. 
Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  606S0. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 

The  Goss  systems  solution 
to  printing  production. 


it  was  superior  in  equipment  versa¬ 
tility,  price  and  quality.  Over  the 
years,  we  found  all  these  advantages 
to  be  forthcoming.  The  most 
important  Urbanite  features,  to  us, 
are  its  ease  of  operation,  its  high 
40,000  pph  average  speed,  and  its 
color  flexibility. 

“In  our  highly  competitive 
market,”  continued  Alarcon,  “color 
is  of  particular  importance.  Even  with 
the  large  amount  we’re  using,  though, 
we’ve  been  able  to  keep  our 
pressroom  waste  down  to  2%. 

“All  in  all,  if  we  were  confronted 
with  the  same  decision  today,  we’d 
again  choose  the  Urbanite.  We’re 


Rockwell 

International 
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UNESCO  rewrites  text 

It  has  been  alleged  by  many  people  who  know  something 
about  the  UNESCO  operation,  that  the  secretariat  in  Paris 
does  things  its  own  way  in  spite  of  decisions  made  between 
representatives  of  member  nations  and  it  usually  carries 
Soviet  orientation. 

The  treatment  of  the  long-awaited  MacBride  Report  con¬ 
firms  these  suspicions. 

The  MacBride  Commission  mandate  expired  Nov.  30.  It 
had  run  out  of  time  and  a  large  volume  of  amendments  had 
been  agreed  upon  but  not  incorporated  in  the  text.  It  was 
left  to  the  secretariat  to  re-type  the  text.  At  the  end  of 
January,  the  16  Commission  members  received  the  last  part 
of  the  report  for  approval  and  found,  we  are  told,  that  impor¬ 
tant'  parts  were  not  merely  re-typed  but  had  been  substan¬ 
tially  altered.  No  one  knows  when  the  “final”  text  will  be 
completed. 

This  record  provides  some  idea  of  the  frustrations  experi¬ 
enced  by  representatives  of  western  nations  who  have  been 
trying  to  preserve  what  remains  of  a  free  press  from  the 
restrictive  threats  of  the  “new  world  information  order.” 

Journalists  and  CIA 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
were  aghast  when  Stansfield  Turner,  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  told  them  he  reserves  the  right  to  en¬ 
list  jounalists  in  secret  missions. 

Statements  like  this  can  compromise  every  U.S.  newsman 
working  abroad. 

Turner  has  a  “regulation”  against  enlisting  the  aid  of 
reporters,  clergymen  and  academics  but  his  recent  comment 
expresses  his  willingness  to  waive  the  rule  at  any  time.  This 
implies  the  willingness  of  some  reporters  to  work  for  CIA 
and  thus  suggests  any  or  all  of  them  may  do  so  on  occasion. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  charter  legislation  being  consid¬ 
ered  in  congress  forbids  the  CIA  to  recruit  journalists,  cler¬ 
gymen  and  academics  as  well  as  forbidding  CIA  agents  to 
pose  as  a  journalist,  etc. 

Press  laws 

The  proliferation  of  “press  laws”  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations  is  a  tragic  phenomenon.  They  are  adopted  or  pro¬ 
claimed  ostensibly  to  eliminated  “abuses,”  and  guarantee 
accuracy  for  the  common  good.  Actually  most  of  them  are 
written  to  perpetuate  a  government  or  a  man  in  power. 

Haiti  is  a  perfect  example. 

Jean  Claude  Duvalier  was  given  the  title  “President-for- 
Life”  when  he  assumed  power  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
That  title  is  now  guaranteed.  Haiti  now  has  a  new  press  law 
prohibiting  journalists  from  criticizing  government  offi¬ 
cials,  especially  Duvalier  and/or  his  mother.  Three  years  in 
prison  and  $1000  fine  are  provided. 

A  perfect  facade  for  an  oppressive  regime. 
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Letters _ 

LOSS  OF  LIFE 

Every  recent  year  at  least  50,000  men 
and  women  die  in  traffic  accidents  and 
2-million  more  are  disabled.  These  acci¬ 
dents  are  the  main  cause  of  death  of 
people  from  1  to  40. 

At  least  half  of  these  deaths  involve 
alcohol  and  increasingly  a  combination 
of  alcohol  and  drugs  of  various  kinds. 

Cognac,  of  course,  is  not  1%  of  the 
U.S.  spirits  market  and  generally  speak¬ 
ing  it  is  probably  not  (because  of  price) 
the  popular  choice  of  people  who  drink 
immoderately.  However,  these  terrible 
statistics  (as  many  young  adults  a  year  as 
were  killed  in  the  whole  of  11  years  in 
Vietnam)  are  a  disgrace,  and  I  believe  it 
is  clearly  everyone’s  responsibility  to  try 
to  change  the  picture.  (This  year  motor¬ 
cycle  deaths  are  an  all-time  record.) 

Regardless  of  the  involvement  of  al¬ 
cohol  and/or  drugs,  we  seem  to  be  a  na¬ 
tion  hypnotized:  media  gives  little  or  no 
attention  to  this  perennial  loss  of  life — 
apart  from  back-page  reporting  or  pre¬ 
dicting  the  toll. 

This  spring — before  the  summer  acci¬ 
dent  peaks  and  before  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  go 
off  to  college  replete  with  a  car,  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  oation, 
if  a  team  of  reporters  take  a  look  at  the 
situation — and  if  possible  come  up  with 
some  answers. 

A  story  was  used  recently  by  Tom 
Hoge  of  AP  to  promote  moderation. 
There  was  a  great  coast-to-coast  pickup 
of  it  and  Tom  will  be  the  recipient  of  our 
award  for  the  best  moderation  story  in 
1979.  However,  this  is  a  drip  in  the  buck¬ 
et. 

William  Houlton 

(Houlton  is  with  Cognac  Information 
Bureau,  380  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.) 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  recent  notification  by  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  that  it 
plans  to  close  its  Pottstown  tire  making 
facility  within  the  next  few  months  has 
dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  this  small 
Pennsylvania  industrial  city. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  shutdown 
of  a  Bethlehem  Steek  fabricating  mill 
which  idled  more  than  1 ,000  workers,  the 
current  prospect  of  an  additional  2,400 
hourly  and  salaried  workers  facing  un¬ 
employment  is  causing  considerable 
concern  in  the  community  of  25,000. 

The  Mercury,  in  an  effort  to  assist 
layed  off  workers  seek  employment  in  its 
circulation  area,  is  offering  to  run  free 
“Situations  wanted”  classified  ads  for 
unemployed  men  and  women  in  the 
Pottstown  area. 

Robert  Y.  Kurtz 

(Kurtz  is  publisher  of  the  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury.) 
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RESPONSIBILITY 

I  was  disappointed  in  your  coverage  of 
the  controversy  at  Baylor  University, 
written  by  John  Consoli.  1  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  viewpoints  of 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  however  I  felt  the 
writer  slanted  his  article  in  defense  of  the 
students. 

Dr.  McCall  was  within  his  rights  as 
president  of  the  university  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  publisher  of  the  Lariat,  to 
restrict  the  editorial  policy  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  rights  of  student  editors  are 
certainly  different  from  those  who  are 
working  in  a  career  situation.  Further¬ 
more,  a  private  school  such  as  Baylor 
was  established  with  certain  principles 
and  philosophies.  If  the  students  in¬ 
volved  cannot  agree  with  those  princi¬ 
ples  then  they  should  seek  their  educa¬ 
tion  elsewhere. 

While  in  college  I  served  as  president 
of  the  campus  SDX  chapter  and  under¬ 
stood  that  experience  to  be  a  learning 
environment,  accepting  the  fact  that 
while  my  viewpoints  might  not  agree 
with  the  administration  or  my  profes¬ 
sors,  they  were  in  authority  over  and 
responsible  for  campus  financed  publica¬ 
tions.  College  students  need  to  learn  the 
basics  of  responsible  journalism  before 
they  start  screaming  for  freedom  of 
press.  Perhaps  it  is  because  so  few 
schools  of  journalism  are  continuing  to 
teach  such  responsibility  that  the  press  is 
considered  less  credible  than  in  earlier 
years. 

I’ve  since  read  that  Baylor  University 
has  received  over  800  letters  relating  to 
this  situation  and  less  than  two  dozen  are 
critical.  Tammi  Reed  Ledbetter 
2808  May 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

‘JOURNALIST  OF  THE  YEAR’ 

Just  wanted  to  bring  it  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  award  given  me  by  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  of  America  on  March 
20  was  Suburban  Journalist  of  the  Year, 
not  Schoolboy  Journalist  of  the  Year  as 
reported.  Franklin  Shuftan 

Star  Publications 
Oak  Forest,  III. 


MISSING  FACT 

Your  “False  light  amendment  dies  in 
Wisconsin”  item  in  the  April  19  Editor  & 
Publisher  said  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette  “ran  an  investigative  series  on 
abuses  in  the  Brown  County  juvenile 
court  system  and  alleging  wrong-doing 
on  the  part  of  Judge  James  W.  Byers  and 
Wayne  Walters,  a  court  aide.  In  Febru¬ 
ary.  Byers  died  of  a  heart  attack,  and 
.the  Press-Gazette’s  critics  contended  the 
newspaper  had  been  overly  zealous  in  its 
investigation.” 

A  key  point  was  missing  from  your 
article,  as  it  has  been  missing  in  some 
other  publications  who  became  experts 
after  spending  a  few  hours  in  staid  old 
Green  Bay.  The  basic  fact  is  that  Press- 
Gazette  coverage  started  when  a  juvenile 
judge  attempted  to  fire  a  court  aide, 
charging  him  with  specific  instances  of 
misconduct.  We  looked  into  those 
charges  and  published  documentation 
that  generally  substantiated  the  judge’s 
charges.  We  did  not  invent  the  charges. 
And,  it  was  the  court  aide  who  became  a 
central  figure  in  coverage,  not  the  judge 
who  had  a  history  of  heart  problems. 

The  judge  who  attempted  to  fire  the 
aide  has  not  backed  down  on  his  charges. 
The  Press-Gazette  and  editor  Robert  S. 
Gallagher  have  taken  a  lot  of  abuse,  yet 
both  stand  firmly  behind  their  coverage. 
A  John  Doe  probe  found  there  were  no 
criminal  charges  in  court  operations,  but 
did  find  what  it  called  “sloppy”  work.  A 
federal  grand  jury  did  not  issue  any  in¬ 
dictments  for  criminal  acts,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  all  was  well  in  the 
local  courthouse. 

The  Press-Gazette  covered  the  story, 
based  on  charges  made  by  a  judge.  We  did 
not  create  a  story  by  making  the  charges. 

On  a  more  minor  point,  your  article 
said  Assemblyman  William  Rogers,  one 
of  our  critics,  was  the  earlier  subject  of  a 
Press-Gazette  probe  of  phone  abuse  by 
Rogers  and  others.  That  coverage  was 
not  done  by  the  Press-Gazette;  it  was  at 
LaCrosse  when  editor  Gallagher  was  at 
that  paper.  Larry  A.  Belonger 
(Belonger  is  managing  editor,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette.) 


FOISIE 


With  the  experience  of  a  career  covering  inter¬ 
national  conflict,  Johannesburg  correspondent 
Jack  Foisie  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  brings 
perspective  to  troubled  times  in  southern 
Africa. 


Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
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We’re  Number  One 
In  New  England 


The  Springfield  Newspapers  are  Number  1  in  ADI  penetration  in  aU  of 
New  England*.  No  one  else  even  comes  close. 

The  Springfield  Newspaf)ers  enter  64.5%  of  the  homes  in  the  market  That’s  the 
kind  of  penetration  most  newspapers  only  wish  they  had.  What’s  more,  we 
reach  85%  of  the  SMSA  at  a  startling  low  CPM.  No  other  newspaper 
in  New  England  penetrates  the  ADI  the  way  we  do.  We’re  number  one. 
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EDITORS  SEEK  MEETING  WITH  CARTER 

Want  to  air  objection  to  spy  policy 


Editors  Thomas  Winship  and  Charles 
Bailey,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  have  re¬ 
quested  a  personal  meeting  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter  to  discuss  editors’  objections 
to  the  use  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  of  reporters  as  spies. 

President  Carter  recently  said  that  he 
supports  the  use  of  reporters  as  agents 
for  the  CIA  “under  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances  involving  national  security.” 
The  President’s  statement  came  after 
CIA  director  Stansfield  Turner  revealed 
that  in  the  past  three  years,  the  CIA  has 
approached  three  American  correspon¬ 
dents,  all  of  whom  agreed  to  cooperate 
as  spies. 

“We  are  gravely  concerned  over  the 
position  that  you  and  your  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  have  taken  on  the 
use  of  American  Journalists  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency,”  Winship  who 
is  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  ASNE  and  Bailey,  who  is  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  president 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  in  a  letter  to  President  Carter. 

Pointing  out  that  the  ASNE  includes 
“supervising  editors  of  most  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  1,750  daily  newspapers,”  Bailey 


and  Winship  said  their  views  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  position  taken  by  A.M. 
Rosenthal,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Rosenthal  has  stated:  “We  send  corre¬ 
spondents  abroad  as  correspondents,  not 
as  agents.  They  ask  their  host  countries 
to  trust  them,  to  give  them  special  ac¬ 
cess,  to  allow  them  to  travel  about,  and 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  correspon¬ 
dent  whose  only  job  is  to  gather  the 
news. 

“If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  to  decide  that  it  can  on  occasion 
use  a  foreign  correspondent,  every 
American  correspondent  abroad  im¬ 
mediately  becomes  suspect. 

“Why  should  any  government  trust 
any  American  correspondent  under 
those  circumstances?  Admiral  Turner 
says  he  planned  on  three  occasions  to 
use  correspondents.  ‘Why  believe  him?’ 
would  be  the  natural  reaction  of  any 
foreign  government:  ‘Why  not  300?’  ” 

Rosenthal  added,  “It  is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  almost  painful  that  this  CIA 
policy  puts  into  jeopardy  the  physical 
safety  and  ethical  position  of  every 
American  correspondent  abroad.” 

Winship  and  Bailey  said,  “We  find  it 


ironic  that  on  the  one  hand,  officials  of 
your  administration  argue  that  the  CIA 
must  be  exempt  from  judicial  review 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
on  the  ground  that  the  mere  existence  of 
the  machinery  makes  foreign  sources  re¬ 
luctant  to  provide  information — while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  officials  cannot 
see  that  the  mere  existence  of  authority 
to  use  American  correspondents  as 
agents  has  exactly  the  same  effect  on  the 
correspondents’  ability  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Winship  and  Bailey  said  the  issue  goes 
beyond  the  ability  of  American  jour¬ 
nalists  to  operate  effectively  abroad.  “At 
issue  in  this  matter,”  they  said,  “is  the 
credibility  of  the  American  press  at  home 
and  abroad — and  in  some  cases  the  phys¬ 
ical  safety  of  correspondents.” 

“We  believe  the  (Carter)  administra¬ 
tion  simply  does  not  understand  why  we 
are  so  concerned  about  this,”  Winship 
and  Bailey  wrote  to  the  President.  “If 
our  concern  were  fully  understood,  we 
believe,  the  policy  would  surely  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  would  appreciate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you 
personally.” 

Carter’s  position  has  been,  “We  are 
not  now  using  any  newspaople.  This 
would  be  done  only  under  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  personal  approval  of 
either  Admiral  Turner  or  myself  would 
be  required.” 


How  the  news  on  aborted  Iran  raid  was  handled 


NBC-tv’s  White  House  correspondent 
John  Palmer  was  the  first  to  publicly 
break  the  news  of  the  aborted  American 
attempt  to  rescue  the  hostages  in  Iran. 

Palmer  received  a  tip  at  home  that 
something  was  brewing  at  the  White 
House  and  when  he  couldn’t  reach  any 
top  level  sources,  he  decided  to  go  over 
to  the  White  House. 

When  he  got  there,  he  saw  a  long  line 
of  official  cars  and  the  lights  of  the  Oval 
Office  burning  and  began  to  piece  the 
story  together. 

He  was  ready  to  go  on  the  air  at  about 
12:57  a.m.  on  April  25,  when  he  received 
a  statement  from  Presidential  press  sec¬ 
retary  Jody  Powell.  Palmer  was  the  only 
reporter  at  the  White  House  at  the  time. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Powell  placed  a 
conference  call  to  correspondents  from 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  Reuters  and  Agence  France 
Presse,  the  French  news  agency,  and 
read  the  200  word  statement  to  them. 

President  Carter  had  made  a  decision 
to  call  off  the  rescue  mission  at  5  p.m. 
Eastern  Standard  Time  on  April  24  and 
about  one  hour  later,  learned  of  the 
tragic  crash  between  the  U.S.  helicopter 


and  the  transport  plane  that  resulted  in 
the  death  of  8  American  soldiers. 

It  was  seven  hours  later,  about  1  a.m. 
on  April  25,  when  Powell  contacted  the 
media  to  make  the  first  announcement. 
Within  minutes,  bulletins  were  out  on  the 
wires  and  morning  newspapers  in  the 
East  and  Midwest  began  holding  up 
press  runs  in  order  to  get  the  story  in. 
Several  papers  came  out  with  “extra” 
editions,  some  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

Word  of  the  aborted  U.S.  rescue  at¬ 
tempt  was  first  announced  at  the  White 
House,  because  apparently  no  one  in 
Iran  was  aware  that  the  rescue  mission 
had  taken  place. 

The  landing  site  of  the  American  res¬ 
cue  team  was  in  a  desert  area  more  than 
200  miles  from  the  Iranian  capital  city  of 
Tehran  and  the  planes  and  helicopters 
had  flown  in  low  enough  so  as  not  to  be 
detected  by  Iranian  radar. 

Although  UPI  has  two  correspondents 
in  Iran,  they  were  unaware  of  the  rescue 
attempt  when  Powell  made  his  call  to  the 
wire  service  correspondents  based  in 
Washington. 

Wes  Pippert  of  the  United  Press  In¬ 


ternational  and  Frank  Cormier  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  were  at  home  asleep  when 
the  White  House  operator  telephoned 
around  1  a.m. 

She  told  them  she  was  setting  up  a 
conference  call  between  Powell,  the  two 
American  wire  service  reporters  and  re¬ 
porters  from  Reuters  and  AFP.  Ralph 
Harris  of  Reuters  and  Denis  Brulat  of 
AFP  were  the  other  two  correspondents 
who  participated  in  the  conference  call 
with  Powell. 

“I  knew  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  International  scene  because  Reuters 
and  AFP  had  also  been  contacted,”  Pip- 
pert  said. 

“Powell  got  on  and  said  what  he  had  to 
tell  us  was  very  serious.  He  told  us  he 
would  read  a  statement  through  very 
slowly  and  for  us  to  stop  him  at  any  time 
if  we  had  questions.  He  said  when  he 
was  finished  he  would  read  it  again  and 
he  would  answer  no  questions  beyond 
what  was  contained  in  the  statement.” 

Pippert  said  he  immediately  dialed 
UPI’s  Washington  bureau  office  and 
began  dictating  a  bulletin.  Cormier  did 
the  same. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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ANPA  committee 
heads  appointed 
by  Mrs.  Graham 

ANPA  chairman  and  president 
Katharine  Graham  announced  this  week 
the  appointment  of  new  chairmen  and 
vicechairmen  of  the  Association’s  stand¬ 
ing  committees. 

Newly  appointed  committee  chairmen 
and  vicechairmen,  respectively,  are: 

•  Circulation — Tutt  S.  Bradford,  pres¬ 
ident,  publisher  and  editor,  Maryville 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Times;  Grover  Friend, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier-Times. 

•  Convention  Arrangements — Clay¬ 
ton  Kirkpatrick,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Chicago  Tribune;  W. 
Thomas  Johnson,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

•  Editorial  Advisory — Christy  C. 
Bulkeley,  president  and  publisher, 
Commercial-News,  Danville,  Ill.;  Lloyd 
Ballhagen,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Harris  Enterprises,  Hutchinson, 
Kan. 

•  Government  Affairs — K.  Prescott 
Low,  president  and  publisher,  Patriot- 
Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Edwin  L. 
Heminger,  editor  and  publisher,  Findlay 
(Ohio)  Courier 

•  Labor  and  Personnel  Relations — 
Darrow  Tully,  publisher,  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette;  Keith  R. 
Fuller,  director  of  employee  relations, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

•  Membership — Charles  M.  Meredith 
III,  publisher,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free 
Press;  Lewis  D.  Whitehead,  president 
and  publisher,  Brandon  (Manitoba)  Sun 

•  News  Research — Don  E.  Carter, 
group  vicepresident,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Miami;  Jean  Alice 
Small,  president.  Small  Newspapers, 
Kankakee,  Ill. 

•  Press-Bar  Relations — Joe  R.  Sea- 
crest,  chairman  of  the  board,  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Douglas  H. 
McCorkindale,  senior  vicepresident  and 
chief  financial  officer,  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

•  Research  and  Production  (will  com¬ 
bine  the  Laboratory,  Production  Man¬ 
agement  and  Technical  Coordinating 
committees) — Stanton  R.  Cook,  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  president,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle 

•  Task  Force  on  Broadcast  and 
CATV  Ownership — Thomas  A.  Oakley, 
president  and  publisher,  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig;  John  W.  Gallivan,  presi¬ 
dent,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City 

•  Training  (formerly  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  and  Personnel  Relations 
Committee) — Helen  K.  Copley,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer.  The 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  Calif.; 
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ANPA  DIRECTOR— Margaret  L. 
Hamilton,  executive  vicepresident, 
Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  (Canada) 
and  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  (USA) 
was  newly  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Honolulu  last  week.  She  joins  Katharine 
Graham  and  Helen  K.  Copley  as  the 
only  women  on  the  ANPA's  21 -person 
board. 


Donald  Barhyte,  vice  president/finance 
and  administration.  Multimedia  Inc., 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Continuing  to  serve  as  chairmen  and 
vicechairmen  are: 

•  Newsprint — Donald  N.  Soldwedel, 
publisher  and  general  manager,  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Sun;  Edward  R.  Padilla, 
president  and  publisher,  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times 

•  Postal — Kenneth  M.  Carter,  vice 
president  and  publisher,  Peekskill  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Star;  Loring  W.  Britton,  period¬ 
ical  distribution  and  postal  services  man¬ 
ager,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston 

•  Telecommunications — Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive, 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  Donald  F.  Wright,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  operating  officer.  News- 
day,  Melville,  N.Y. 

•  Traffic — Robert  Mannel,  traffic 
manager,  Chicago  Tribune;  Robert  S. 
Howard,  president,  Howard  Publica¬ 
tions,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

Special  Board  committees  and  their 
chairmen  are: 

•  Audit — Warren  H.  Phillips,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive,  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  and  publisher  of  Wall  Street  Journal 

•  Employee  Retirement  Board 
Trustees — William  H.  Cowles  3rd,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president,  Cowles  Publishing 
Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

•  Executive  and  Nominating  commit¬ 
tees — immediate  past  ANPA  Chairman 
and  President  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chair¬ 
man  and  president,  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

•  Facilities  Planning — Richard  J.V. 
Johnson,  president,  Houston  Chronicle. 


Raid  news 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

UPI’s  overnight  editor  in  Washington, 
Patrick  Killen,  said  Powell’s  statement 
of  about  200  words  was  “not  a  very  pre¬ 
cise  statement.’’ 

“We  got  some  of  our  best  early  de¬ 
tails,’’  Killen  said,  “from  Senator 
Charles  Percy.’’ 

Pippert  said  the  Illinois  Senator,  who 
is  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
had  been  notified  of  the  rescue  mission 
by  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  at  about  12:30  a.m.  and  had 
phoned  UPI  shortly  after  1  a.m. 

Pippert,  who  was  formerly  an  aide  to 
Percy,  said  the  Senator  called  UPI  and 
volunteered  the  information.  Killen  said 
Percy  told  UPI  the  planes  involved  were 
C-130  transports  and  that  helicopters 
were  also  involved  in  the  mission.  He 
also  told  of  the  crash. 

“We  could  get  nothing  from  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  or  the  White  House  beyond  Pow¬ 
ell’s  statement,”  Killen  said.  “We  were 
told  the  President  would  go  on  the  air 
later  in  the  morning  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment.” 

That  statement,  he  said,  was  also  not 
very  precise.  “It  was  24  hours  before 
most  of  the  details  were  out,”  he  said. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  daily,  for  the  first  time  in  17 
years,  published  an  extra  edition  on  the 
morning  of  April  25  to  report  on  the 
failed  rescue  attempt. 

The  Free  Press,  which  regularly 
finishes  its  final  edition  press  run  about  4 
a.m.,  went  to  press  at  8:25  a.m.  with  an 
extra  edition  of  over  50,000  papers  for 
street  sales.  Regular  circulation  is  over 
600,000. 

An  early  account  of  the  aborted  rescue 
mission  was  also  inserted  in  about 
175,000  copies  of  the  regular  final  edition 
for  home  delivery. 

The  last  time  the  Free  Press  published 
an  “extra”  was  in  1963  when  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

Knight-Ridder’s  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  also  put  out  an  “extra”  edition 
on  the  rescue  mission  and  a  small  New 
Jersey  daily.  Today's  Sunbeam  of 
Salem,  with  12,000  circulation,  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  extra  edition  after  the  story 
broke  shortly  after  the  week’s  final  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  on  April  25. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  get  caught  short  on 
the  newsstand,’’  said  Robert  Sibley, 
vicepresident  for  marketing,  “since  we 
are  a  five-day  daily  with  six,  seven-day 
metros  circulating  in  our  area.” 

Powell’s  early  morning  conference  call 
was  unusual,  but  it  was  not  a  first.  Since 
the  Iranian  crisis  began,  there  have  been 
a  few  other  early  morning  calls  to  wire 
service  correspondents  but  those  were 
mostly  to  alert  them  of  press  conferences 
or  statements  to  be  issued  later  in  the 
morning. 
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‘Western  World’  ANPA  books  show  $237,107  surplus 


press  rapped 
by  Waldheim 

While  praising  a  free  press  for  its 
“credibility”  and  “leadership”  on  “es¬ 
sential  issues,”  United  Nations  Secre¬ 
tary-General  Kurt  Waldheim  also 
criticized  the  press  in  the  “Western 
world”  for  “highlighting  the  negative  as¬ 
pects  of  important  issues.” 

Speaking  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  last  week  in  Honolulu,  Wald¬ 
heim  said,  “As  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  I  am  daily — even 
hourly — aware  of  the  pervasivfe  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  media.  Nowadays,  virtually 
all  public  attention,  all  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  policy,  especially  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  needs  the  scrutiny  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  media  in  order  to  attain  its 
maximum  impact.  Indeed,  without  such 
interest,  the  best  policy  or  plan  of  action 
can  fail.” 

Waldheim  said  a  free  press  is  the  most 
valuable  press,  although  “it  can  occa¬ 
sionally  be  capricious.”  He  said  in  the 
end  a  free  press  makes  a  “constructive 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  most  seri¬ 
ous  problems,  because  it  searches  for  the 
truth.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Waldheim  said, 
“that  the  fourth  estate  has,  in  recent 
years,  shown  a  creditable  record  of 
judgment,  responsibility  and,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  of  leadership  on  essential  is¬ 
sues.” 

This,  he  said,  “is  a  very  important  de¬ 
velopment  in  modem  government  and  in¬ 
ternational  relations.” 

Waldheim  did  express  “one  serious 
reservation  about  the  influence  of  the 
press  and  the  media  in  the  Western 
world.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  there 
is  sometimes  an  excessive  tendency  to 
question  motivations,  to  assume  the 
worst,  or  to  highlight  the  negative  as¬ 
pects  of  important  issues.  A  picture  is 
thus  portrayed  of  confusion  and  disarray 
which  ignores  the  essentially  untidy  and 
complicated  nature  of  human  affairs.” 

Waldheim  said  the  press  sometimes 
acts  like  “an  over-zealous  gardener  who 
digs  up  the  plants  each  day  to  see  how 
they  are  growing.” 

“This,”  he  said,  “may  grab  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  readers,  but  it  can  also  gravely 
undermine  public  confidence  and  even 
national  self-confidence,  especially  in 
difficult  times.” 

Waldheim  said  the  events  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan  and  Iran  “have  to  some  extent  di¬ 
verted  attention  from  massive  political, 
humanitarian  and  human  rights  problems 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  here,  I 
feel  the  media  have  sometimes  been 
somewhat  inconsistent.” 

The  Secretary  General  said  human 
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The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  had  an  unexpended  revenue 
balance  of  $237,107  for  the  past  year,  it 
was  announced  at  this  year’s  annual 
convention  (April  21-23)  in  Honolulu. 

Total  revenue  taken  in  from  dues,  con¬ 
ference  fees  and  all  other  sources  was 
$5,342,966  and  of  that  amount, 
$5,105,859  was  used  to  support  ANPA’s 
four  principle  activities. 

A  breakdown  of  the  expenditures  in¬ 
cludes:  $2,092,761  for  general  member¬ 
ship  services;  $617,862  for  government, 
legal  and  judicial  matters;  $560,639  for 
members’  humane  resource  matters;  and 
$1 ,834,597  for  technical  research. 

The  unexpended  balance  of  $237,107 
was  allocated  to  reserves  and  general 
surplus. 

ANPA’s  outgoing  treasurer  Katharine 
Graham  of  the  Washington  Post,  who 
succeeded  Allen  Neuharth  of  Gannett  as 
chairman  and  president  of  ANPA,  told 
convention  members  that  ANPA  is 
ahead  of  its  5  year  schedule  to  pay  off  the 
$500,000  building  loan  and  the  debt  is 
now  expected  to  be  retired  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

ANPA  membership  also  approved  a 
“stand-by”  dues  increases  to  a 
maximum  of  10%. 

“We  do  not  have  any  plans  to  use  this 
(dues  increase)  authority  because  the 
new  formula,  implemented  on  January  1 , 
is  serving  us  well,”  Graham  told  mem¬ 
bers.  “But  we  must  at  all  times  be  able  to 
respond  to  unforeseen  events.” 

The  stand-by  dues  increase  authority 
granted  to  the  ANPA  board  of  directors 
will  be  in  effect  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  in  1980. 

In  addition  to  Graham,  other  ANPA 
officers  elected  were:vice  chairman — 
William  C.  Marcil,  publisher,  the  Forum, 
Fargo,  N.D.;  secretary — £)onald  N.  Sold- 
wedel,  publisher  and  general  manager, 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun;  and  trea¬ 
surer — Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  president, 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Directors  re-elected  for  additional 
two-year  terms  were:  Beland  H.  Hon- 
derich,  chairman  and  publisher,  Toronto 
Star;  K.  Prescott  Low,  president  and 

rights  continue  to  be  “grossly  violated” 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  both  on  an 
individual  and  collective  basis. 

“The  United  Nations  system  is  desp¬ 
erately  trying  to  respond  to  these  im¬ 
mense  challenges,”  Waldheim  said.  “It 
needs  the  sustained  understanding  and 
support  of  the  media  in  these  efforts.” 

In  closing,  Waldheim  told  publishers, 
“You,  as  leaders  of  an  immensely  in¬ 
fluential  segment  of  the  media  of  the 
world,  are  certainly  as  aware  as  1  am 
both  of  the  opportunities  and  of  the  dan¬ 
gers.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  it  is  our 
obligation  to  do  all  we  possibly  can  to 
create  the  climate  for  constructive  lead¬ 
ership.” 


publisher,  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc.;  and  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  chairman  and  chief  executive, 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  membership  ratified  the  term  of 
director  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  last  June  after 
the  membership  expanded  the  size  of  the 
Board  to  22. 

Six  new  directors  were  elected  to  the 
board:  Gamer  Anthony,  chairman  and 
chief  executive,  Cox  Newspapers  Inc.; 
William  H.  Cowles  3rd,  publisher  and 
president,  Cowles  Publishing  Company; 
Margaret  L.  Hamilton,  executive  vice 
president,  Thomson  Newspapers;  Edwin 

L.  Heminger,  editor  and  publisher,  the 
Courier,  Findlay,  Ohio;  John  B.  Lake, 
publisher  and  executive  vice  president, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent;  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Directors  whose  terms  do  not  expire 
this  year  are:  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.;  Stan¬ 
ton  R.  Cook,  chairman  and  publisher, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Helen  K.  Copley, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer,  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.;  Frank  Daniels  Jr., 
president  and  publisher,  the  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  and  Times,  Raleigh,  N.C.;  Charles 

M.  Meredith  III,  publisher,  the  Free 
Press,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Directors  who  have  completed  the 
customary  eight-year  tenure  and  who  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Board  are:  Lyell  B.  Clay, 
chairman  and  publisher,  the  Daily  Mail, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  John  M.  Jones, 
president  and  publisher,  the  Greeneville 
(Tenn.)  Sun;  Ashton  Phelps,  chairman  of 
the  Times-Picayune  and  the  States-Item, 
New  Orleans;  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-World;  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk. 

ANPA’s  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  Jerry  Friedheim  an¬ 
nounced  that  one  of  ANPA’s  major  ac¬ 
complishments  during  the  year  was  the 
distribution  of  more  than  9,000  Hertz 
discount  cards  to  the  membership. 


ANPA  in  Chicago 

The  1981  ANPA  convention  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  from  May  4  through 
May  6.  The  convention,  which  has 
traditionally  convened  in  April,  was 
postponed  into  May  in  case  Chicago, 
known  for  its  unpredictable  weather, 
attracts  a  spring  snowstorm.  The  Palmer 
House  was  selected  as  the  headquarters 
hotel. 
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‘to  advance  the  cause  of  a  free  press’ 


— ^Theme  of  94th  AN  PA  convention 


Allen  Neuharth 

The  changing  of  the  guard 

During  his  final  remarks  as  ANPA  president,  Allen  Neu¬ 
harth  several  times  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  Katharine 
Graham  was  to  be  the  first  woman  to  head  the  publishers’ 
organization. 

After  Neuharth  transfered  the  “Royal  Hawaiian  Lei,’’ 
(symbolic  of  the  ANPA  president’s  office)  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders  to  Kay  Graham’s,  (Graham  told  the  publishers,  “I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  be  the  first  ‘person’  elected  to  this 
office.’’ 

In  her  first  ANPA  presidential  address,  Graham  noted  that 


the  American  public  must  be  informed  that  the  First 


Amendment  is  not  just  “some  kind  of  special  right”  that  by  Bill  Gloede,  Editor  &  Publisher 

affects  newspapers  exclusively,  but  a  right  that  affects  every 


American  citizen.  Graham  praised  Neuharth,  saying  he  has 
“brought  a  tremendous  sense  of  vigor  and  forward  thrust  to 
this  organization.” 

Graham  was  elected  to  the  ANPA  board  six  years  ago — 
the  first  woman  elected  to  the  board — and  she  was  elected 
the  first  woman  officer  in  1978. 


Katharine  Graham 


Katharine  Graham  seems  to  be  wondering 
what  new  challenges  to  the  press  will  arise 
during  her  two-year  term  of  office  as  ANPA 
president. 
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Mm. 


UN  SECRETARY-GENERAL  Kurt  Waldheim  told  the  publishers 
that  the  Western  press  often  highlights  "the  negative  aspects  of 
important  issues." 


PHILIPPINE  PRESIDENT  Ferdinand  Mar¬ 
cos  is  escorted  through  a  battalion  of 
news  reporters  by  former  ANPA  board 
member  Robert  M  White  II,  publisher  of 
the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  on  his  way  to 
address  the  AP  annual  luncheon. 


HODDING  CARTER  III  must  have  had 
something  more  than  just  foreign  policy 
on  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of  "far  more 
elements  of  continuity  than  of  change." 
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BLOWING  OFF  STEAM,  or  rather  cigar 
smoke,  was  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  as 
he  listened  to  Kurt  Waldheim's  address. 


HARTE  HANKS  COMMUNICATIONS' 
Houston  H.  Harte  and  Robert  G.  Marbut 
talk  shop  before  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau's  annual  presentation  to 
ANPA. 


ANPA  photo  review 


45th  ANNUAL  AWARDS  FOR  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 


E&P  awards  presented 
at  promotion  conference 


By  George  Wilt 

The  entries  submitted  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  45th  annual  competition  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  best  promotion,  research  and 
public  relations  efforts  of  newspapers 
offer  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  ideas. 

The  nearly  1,500  entries,  the  largest 
field  in  the  45-year  history  of  the  compe¬ 
tition,  include  more  than  6,000  individual 
ads,  booklets,  folders,  scrapbooks  and 
collections  of  campaigns  and  promo¬ 
tions. 

Collectively,  they  comprise  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  ideas  for  building  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  readership,  and  na¬ 
tional,  retail,  classified  and  co-op  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  combined  collection,  broken 
down  into  thirteen  classifications  with 
five  circulation  sub-groups,  was  shipped 
into  New  York  from  newspapers  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  province,  along  with  entries  from 
England,  Ireland,  Australia,  and  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

In  volume  they  produced  40  cartons  of 
printed  material,  plus  radio  tapes  and 
videotapes,  shipped  to  the  “big  apple” 
lor  judging  and  exhibition  at  INPA’s 
Golden  Anniversary  Conference  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Thirteen  panels  of  judges  spend  the 
better  part  of  six  days  evaluating  the  en¬ 
tries,  and  selecting  120  of  the  best  entries 
for  honors. 

They  presented  53  First  Prizes  and  67 
Certificates  of  Merit  in  the  competition, 
the  largest  group  of  awards  ever  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  competition,  and  more 
awards  than  there  were  entries  in  the 


early  years  of  the  competition. 

New  York  City’s  major  dailies  who 
will  be  serving  as  convention  hosts  at  the 
INPA  Conference  did  not  enter  the  com¬ 
petition,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  self- 
interest  or  familiarity  by  the  judging 
panels. 

The  total  of  120  awards  was  won  by  85 
different  newspapers  and  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  28  newspapers  winning 
more  than  one  award. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation’s  50th  Anniversary  Conference 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  City,  May  4-7.  The  E&P  Awards 
luncheon  will  be  held  in  the  Starlight  Ball¬ 
room  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  with  the 
awards  presented  by  Ferdinand  C. 
Teubner,  publisher,  and  George  Wilt,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher. 

The  entire  panoply  of  entries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  120  award  winners,  will  be  on 
exhibit  throughout  the  conference  in  the 
Astory  Gallery  providing  conference  del¬ 
egates  and  guests  with  a  source  of  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  they  can  study  and  adapt  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  newspapers. 

Broadcast  entries,  including  the  best 
television  and  radio  spots  promoting  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  similar  meeting  following  the 
awards  luncheon.  Charles  Ritscher, 
marketing  director,  Ashury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press,  will  direct  the  broadcast  session. 

Categories  in  the  competition  include; 
Circulation/editorial  in-paper  promotion; 
advertising  in-paper  promotion;  trade 
paper  promotion,  radio  promotion,  tele¬ 
vision  promotion,  outdoor/poster  promo¬ 


tion;  direct  mail;  multi-media  promotion; 
market  data  promotion;  newspaper  re¬ 
search;  circulation  carrier  promotion; 
public  relations/community  service;  and 
NIE  (Newspaper-in-Education)  promo¬ 
tion. 

First  Prize  plaques  and  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  presented  in  five  circulation 
groups — newspapers  under  15,000;  15- 
50,000;  50-100,000;  100-200,000;  and 
over  200,000  circulation. 

Multiple  winners 

The  top  winner  in  the  competition  was 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  with  five.  The  Charlotte  newspa¬ 
pers  won  First  Prizes  for  editorial  in¬ 
paper  promotion,  posters,  and  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  for  editorial  in-paper, 
radio  promotion  and  advertising  in-paper 
promotion. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  took  four 
awards,  a  First  Prize  for  Advertising  in¬ 
paper  promotion  and  Certificates  of 
Merit  for  Circulation  in-paper;  trade 
paper  promotion,  and  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tion. 

Winning  three  awards  were  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  Vancouver  Province,  and  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star. 

Winning  two  awards  each  were  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Toronto  Star, 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  Lake 
County  News  Herald,  (Dublin)  Irish 
Times,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun,  Chapel  Hill 
Village  Advocate,  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Edmonton  Journal,  Washington 
Post,  Corisana  Sun,  Trenton  Times, 
Bakersfield  Californian,  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  Boston  Globe,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Examiner, 
Waco  Tribune-Herald,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  &  News,  Detroit  News,  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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RESEARCH  EXPERTS  Chuck  Lehman,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
Ingrid  Kildegaard,  Advertising  Research  Foundation  and 
Larry  Roslow,  SSC&B,  compare  notes  on  research  classifi¬ 
cation  entries. 


Ron  Moss,  New  York  Times  direct  response  manager;  and 
William  Steiner,  president,  William  Steiner  Associates, 
Inc.;  direct  response  advertising  agency,  judging  entries  in 
the  direct  mail  classification. 
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ACTION  WANT  ADS  are  featured  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  SPECIAL  SECTIONS  were  featured  in  a  series  of  mailing 

series  which  won  First  Prize  for  the  Tribune  in  the  over-  pieces  whose  copy  and  handsome  graphics  won  Direct 

200,000  circulation  group  for  Advertising  Promotion.  Mail  First  Prize,  100-200,000,  for  the  Contra  Costa  Times. 


In-paper  advertising  winners 

The  competition  demonstrated  that  if 
there  is  any  single  type  of  promotion 
used  by  newspapers  of  all  sizes  and  cir¬ 
culations  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  it  is 
in-paper  promotion.  The  two  classifica¬ 
tions  for  in-paper  promotion  in  the 
competition — ads  promoting  circulation 
and  editorial  content,  and  advertising 
in-paper  promotion  (which  again  in  this 
year’s  competition  was  dominated  by 
classified  ad  promotion)  attracted  by  far 
the  largest  volume  of  entries. 

For  in-paper  promotion  promoting  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  content,  First 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Toronto  Star, 
Charlotte  News,  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader,  and  Westerly  Sun.  Certificates 
of  Merit  went  to  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Trenton  Times,  Willoughby 
(OH)  Lake  County  News  Herald,  Belle¬ 
ville  (111)  News  Democrat,  Corsicana 
(Tx)  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune  and  Charlotte 
News  &  Observer. 

In  the  advertising  in-paper  group,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  took  a  First  Prize  for  a 
campaign  “Turn  $10  into  $100”  promot¬ 
ing  Action  Want-Ads.  The  As  bury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press  won  First  Prize  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  promoting  the  use  of  co-op  adver¬ 
tising,  headlined  “as  a  retailer,  not  using 
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co-op  is  like  walking  around  with  a  hole 
in  your  pocket.”  The  Irish  Times,.  Dub¬ 
lin,  took  a  First  Prize  with  a  campaign 
using  coupons,  and  focusing  on  different 
ad  classifications.  Other  First  Prize  win¬ 
ners  were  the  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  with  a  campaign  capitalizing  on 
an  Egyptian  theme,  and  the  Myrtle 
Beach  (S.C.)  News  Sun. 

Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Peoria  Journal-Star,  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News  &  Piedmont,  Trenton  Times, 
Rapid  City  Journal,  and  Winchester  (Ky) 
Sun. 

In  the  Trade  Paper  Promotion  classifi¬ 
cation,  First  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Le  Soleil  (Quebec), 
and  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times'  campaign 
featured  a  front-page  type  format  and 
copy  and  statistics  promoting  the  Sun- 
Times’  circulation  among  various  demo¬ 
graphic  groups.  Le  Soleil’s  winner 
capitalized  on  an  error,  with  an  ad  head¬ 
lined  “Erratum”  and  calling  attention  to 
the  paper’s  circulation.  The  Lexington 
Herald-Leader’s  full  color  winner  pro¬ 
moted  the  coverage  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby. 

Certificates  of  Merit  for  Trade  Paper 
promotion  went  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 


and  the  Boston  Globe. 

Broadcast  promotions 

The  judges  were  impressed  by  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  both  radio  and  television 
by  newspapers.  Entries  from  98  newspa¬ 
pers  were  judged  in  the  studio  facilities 
of  the  Radio  Advertising  Bureau  under 
the  supervision  of  Loren  Hollenbaek,  di¬ 
rector  of  member  services;  with  64  news¬ 
paper  entries  in  the  television  classi¬ 
fication  judged  at  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  M.  Grebe,  vicepresident,  com¬ 
munications. 

First  Prizes  for  use  of  radio  were 
awarded  to  Toronto  Sun,  Vancouver 
Province,  Dublin  Irish  Times,  and  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer-News.  Certificates  of 
Merit  went  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Santa  Ana  Register,  Detroit  News,  Dub¬ 
lin  Herald,  Baltimore  News- American, 
Charlotte  News,  and  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.) 
Village  Advocate. 

First  Prizes  for  Television  Promotion 
were  awarded  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  Vancouver  Province, 
Bakersfield  Californian ,  and  Waco 
Tribune-Herald. 

Certificates  of  Merit  for  Television 
Promotion  were  awarded  to  the  San 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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As  a  retailer^  not  using  co-op 
is  like  waiking  around 
with  a  hoie  in  your  pocket 


Tbronto  means  a  lot  toThe  Star 


TORONTO  NEIGHBORHOODS,  each  depicting  local  points  TELLING  RETAILERS  about  the  advantages  of  co-op  adver- 

of  interest,  won  First  Prize  for  the  Toronto  Star — over  tising  won  First  Prize  for  the  Asbury  Park  Press  in  the  100- 

200,000 — ^for  Circulation/Editorial  Promotion.  200,000  group  for  its  Advertising  Promotion. 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Washington  Post, 
Boston  Globe,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Edmonton  Journal,  and  New 
Haven  Register-Journal  Courier. 

Outdoor  and  Posters 

The  classification  for  outdoor  and 
poster  promotion  included  a  variety  of 
campaigns,  including  painted  bulletins, 
newsstand  rack  cards,  truck  posters, 
printed  and  silk-screen  outdoor  promo¬ 
tions,  along  with  other  visual  posters. 

First  Prize  plaques  were  awarded  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  for  a 
series  of  humorous  posters,  to  LaSuisse , 
Geneva,  for  an  intriguing  outdoor  cam¬ 
paign  created  by  McCann  Erickson 
Switzerland,  to  the  Charlotte  News  for  a 
campaign  that  included  outdoor,  truck 
and  bus  posters,  and  the  North  Shore 
News,  North  Vancouver. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  Edmonton  Journal, 
Knickerbocker  News  (Albany,  N.Y.)  and 
the  Bryan  (Tx)  Eagle. 

Direct  Mail  Promotion 

First  Prizes  for  Direct  Mail  promotion 
were  awarded  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Contra  Costa  Times,  Nevada  State 
Journal,  and  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot. 
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The  judges  noted  that  the  best  efforts  all 
seemed  to  come  from  the  far  west,  where 
the  graphics  were  outstanding,  and  made 
the  big  difference  in  selecting  the  winners. 
Most  of  the  winners  included  promotions 
for  special  sections  or  editions. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Examiner,  Chicago  Tribune,  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star,  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Palo  Alto  Peninsula  Times-Tribune ,  and 
the  Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun. 

Awards  for  multi-media  promotion, 
utilizing  more  than  one  major  medium 
included  some  of  those  promotions  that 
had  won  in  previous  single  medium  clas¬ 
sifications. 

First  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  East  Bay  Today  (Oak¬ 
land,  Ca.),  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star 
World,  and  Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
the  Toronto  Star,  Aberdeen  (Scotland) 
Journal  Ltd.,  Trenton  Times,  and  Lake 
County  News  Herald. 

First  Prizes  for  Market  Data  Promo¬ 
tion  were  awarded  to  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  Nevada  State  Journal  and 
Reno  Gazette,  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot, 
and  Muscatine  Journal. 

Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  San  Diego  Union- 


Tribune,  Orlando  Sentinel  Star, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  Leader,  and 
Chapel  Hill  Village  Advocate. 

Research  Awards 

First  Prizes  for  newspaper  research 
went  to  the  Washington  Post  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  coverage  of  legislators  and  gov¬ 
ernment  executives,  to  the  London  (Ont) 
Free  Press,  and  Urbana  Daily  Citizen. 

Certificates  Merit  were  awarded  to  the 
Gannett  Company,  and  the  Waco 
News-Tribune. 

In  the  classification  for  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  First  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  Vancouver 
Providence,  Bakersfield  Californian,  and 
Daytona  Beach  News  Journal. 

Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Ottawa  Citizen, 
Bloomington  Pantograph,  and  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot. 

Public  Relations/Community  Service 

The  top  awards  in  the  classification  for 
Public  Relations  Community  Service 
went  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News, 
Niagara  Gazette,  and  Hollywood  Sun- 
Tatler.  (For  details,  see  page  39). 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
the  Detroit  News,  Orlando  Sentinel- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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study  shows  U.S.  media 


distort  foreign 

Americans  who  depend  on  mass  media 
for  their  understanding  of  international 
events  are  likely  to  have  distorted  per¬ 
ceptions  of  what  goes  on  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

That  is  one  of  the  findings  reached  in 
recent  studies  by  Everett  M.  Rogers,  the 
Janet  M.  Peck  professor  of  international 
communication  at  Stanford’s  Institute 
for  Communication  Research. 

“Some  of  the  inaccuracies  and  distor¬ 
tion  of  images  are  caused  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  ownership  of  mass  media,”  Rog¬ 
ers  said. 

“Since  the  mass  media  are  the  main 
way  for  most  of  us  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  in  other  countries,  it  behooves 
us  to  understand  how  media  convey 
those  images  and  how  accurate  or  inac¬ 
curate  they  are.” 

The  author  of  several  books,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Communica¬ 
tion  Association,  Rogers  is  known  for  his 
work  on  the  diffusion  of  innovations. 

With  funding  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  is  presently  in¬ 
volved  with  Rahul  Sood  of  Stanford  in 
research  to  find  out  how  news  organiza¬ 
tions  cover  natural  disasters  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  other  nations. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  media  he  thinks  crucial  to  a  dis¬ 
cerning  public,  Rogers  agreed  to  share 
some  of  his  own  perceptions  about  mass 
media  in  an  interview  with  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Service. 

•  How  does  commercial  ownership  af¬ 
fect  the  presentation  of  international 
news? 

The  media  want  a  big  audience.  The 
larger  the  audience  the  bigger  the  profit, 
generally  speaking.  That  means  the 
media  tend  to  carry  content,  including 
news,  that  is  of  the  widest  possible  inter¬ 
est,  that  is  most  attractive  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  audience.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  there  is  less  international  news  in 
the  U.S.  media  than  in  the  media  of 
many  other  countries,  some  of  which 
have  publicly  owned  media. 

The  amount  of  international  news  on 
our  three  television  networks  is  much 
less  than  on  BBC,  for  instance.  If  one 
defines  international  news  as  all  news 
that  happens  outside  the  U.S.,  as  we  did 
during  a  recently  completed  content 
analysis  of  network  evening  news  pro¬ 
grams  between  1970  and  1975,  one  finds 
that  of  the  19  or  20  news  items  presented 
in  a  typical  30-minute  program,  five 
items  are  international,  roughly  25%  of 
the  content. 

Of  the  international  news  that  is  re¬ 
ported  here,  developing  countries  are 
mentioned  much  less  than  developed 
ones,  and  that  is  despite  the  fact  that  the 
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news 

developing  countries — in  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America — have  far  more  of  the 
world’s  population. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  news  reported 
about  the  developing  countries  tends  to 
be  “bad  news.”  Typically  featured  are 
assassinations,  kidnaps,  revolutions, 
wars,  guerilla  actions,  and  natural  disas¬ 
ters.  In  fact,  a  news  event  has  to  be  very 
bad,  if  it  occurs  in  the  Third  World,  for  it 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  American  audi¬ 
ence. 

•  What  about  those  people  who  say  that 
only  bad  news  happens  in  those  countries? 

That’s  not  so.  If  you  look  at  the  media 
in  those  countries,  as  we  have  done,  you 
see  that  it  contains  a  lot  of  good  news: 
development  progress,  increases  in  av¬ 
erage  income,  increases  in  health. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  “good  news” 
in  those  countries,  but  it  isn’t  included  in 
the  image  we  get  of  them  as  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  American  news  media. 

•  Why  is  that? 

It  all  comes  down  to  something  called 
news-value  criteria.  We  have  only  just 
begun  to  study  that,  but  with  funding 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
we  have  interviewed  some  gatekeepers 
for  international  news  flow — people  in 
the  wire  services  (Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International),  officials  in 
network  news,  editors  at  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

Generally,  these  gatekeepers  said, 
‘Well,  the  U.S.  public  isn’t  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  international  news.  That’s 
why  we  don’t  have  more  of  it.’  They  also 
say  that  what  has  news  value  is  the  bad 
news,  and  the  good-news  criteria  that  the 
gatekeepers  have,  and  that  affects  which 
news  items  pass  through  the  news  chain 
from  where  the  event  happens  to  the 
U.S.  media  and  so  forth. 

•  Do  the  gatekeepers  ever  come  right 
out  and  say  that  news  value  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  newspapers  that  are  sold 
or  by  the  ratings? 

No.  That  must  be  on  their  minds,  but 
they  don’t  say  that. 

They  just  say  that  they  feel  they 
know — imperfectly,  of  course — what  the 
U.S.  public  is  interested  in.  or  at  least 
what  their  part  of  the  public,  their  poten¬ 
tial  audience  is  interested  in.  And  they 
feel  it  isn’t  very  much  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  news  unless  that  news  affects 
the  U.S.  members  of  their  audience. 

That  relationship  is  difficult  to  show, 
but  as  an  example  let’s  take  a  news  item 
on  an  earthquake  in  Guatemala.  That 
event  got  considerable  coverage  in  the 
U.S.  when  it  happened  in  February  of 
1977. 


One  reason  is  that  several  U.S.  relief 
agencies  were  very  involved  in  relief  op¬ 
erations,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
giving  of  money  and  clothing  to  the  relief 
activities  by  the  U.S.  public.  So,  at  least 
in  that  case,  there  certainly  was  a  great 
deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
public  in  what  was  a  very  bad  news  item 
from  Guatemala. 

In  any  event,  it  still  comes  down  to 
what  the  gatekeepers  use  as  news-value 
criteria  in  the  news  chain  as  it  goes  from 
news  agencies  like  AP  or  UPl  and  then  to 
newspapers,  television  networks,  news 
magazines,  radio,  stations,  and  so  forth. 

•  What  can  a  member  of  the  public  do 
about  this  situation? 

I  don’t  think  you’re  going  to  change 
the  commercial  nature  of  mass  media  in 
the  U.S.,  and  I’m  not  sure  I’d  like  that  if 
you  could. 

But  there  are  certain  things  a  member 
of  the  public  can  do.  One  is  to  have  ex¬ 
posure  to  more  than  one  news  medium. 
They  don’t  all  agree,  and  some  media  do 
give  much  more  attention  to  interna¬ 
tional  news  than  to  others.  Variety  is 
important.  If  one  is  limited  to  English 
language  publications,  it  is  possible  to 
have  access  to  England’s  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  London  Times,  and  the 
Economist  along  with  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  the  Washington  Post — which  are 
especially  internationally  minded. 

There  was  a  study  done  by  Wilbur 
Schramm  several  years  ago  here  at  Stan¬ 
ford  which  analyzed  16  of  the  world’s 
leading  newspapers’  coverage  of  the 
1956  Suez  Crisis  and  the  Russian  sup¬ 
pression  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

It  showed  that  one  could  hardly  tell, 
looking  at  the  front  pages  of  those  news¬ 
papers,  that  they  were  reporting  the 
same  days  events.  That’s  why  variety  is 
important. 

•  What  is  the  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ences? 

The  reporting  of  international  news  is 
subjective.  It  is  not  that  we  don’t  try  to 
report  it  in  the  most  objective  way.  We 
try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  although  it  is 
far  from  perfect. 

The  subjectivity  comes  from  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  each  of  the  media  give 
to  the  news  and  most  of  all  from  the  way 
in  which  our  values  determine  what  news 
items  we  include  and  what  ones  we  don't 
include. 

On  a  typical  day  in  the  world  of  the 
Associated  Press  about  120,000  words  of 
news  flow  into  the  AP  from  bureaus  all 
over  the  world.  They  go  through  a  series 
of  gatekeepers — a  main  set  of  gatekeep¬ 
ers  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  then  a  state  AP  office, 
finally  to  a  newspaper  where  there  is  a 
wire  editor  who  will  select  certain  items. 

And  of  the  original  120,000  words  the 
daily  newspaper  in  a  typical  middle  sized 
city  gets  about  5.000  words. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Foreign  news 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


To  look  at  it  in  one  sense  then,  most  of 
the  news  that  comes  into  that  system 
never  gets  through  to  the  typical  member 
of  the  audience  of  the  media  at  the  end  of 
the  process.  But  the  main  news  item  of 
the  day,  say  the  Shah’s  decision  to  go 
from  I^nama  to  Egypt,  will  reach  one 
billion  people  that  day  through  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  which  is  about  one  fourth 
of  the  world’s  population.  So  the  way  in 
which  the  main  news  item  is  reported, 
directly  and  indirectly,  will  reach  a  bil¬ 
lion  people. 

•  How  then  do  the  commercial  consid¬ 
erations  affect  the  way  such  an  item  is 
reported,  namely  what  will  be  the  lead 
paragraph  and  what  attitude  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  story? 

One  way,  which  I  do  not  think  is  very 
important,  is  something  that  might  affect 
a  newspaper’s  advertising.  Let’s  say  that 
a  newspaper’s  main  source  of  advertising 
is  a  local  department  store,  and  there  is  a 
story  about  how  that  store  is  not  paying 
its  employees  the  minimum  wage.  There 
are  very  flew  cases  that  I  know  of  where 
that  news  has  not  been  carried  by  the 
local  newspaper  because  they  fear  that  it 
would  hurt  their  advertising. 

But  a  much  more  important  commer¬ 
cial  influence  on  the  news  is  the  continu¬ 
ing  pressure  on  each  medium  to  try  to 
attract  the  largest  possible  audience. 

That  means  that  the  media  to  gate¬ 
keepers — editors,  producers,  news  staff, 
and  so  on — are  always  trying  select  news 
items  for  inclusion  that  will  be  attractive 
to  the  largest  possible  audience. 

To  that  extent  news  is  entertainment, 
if  entertainment  is  not  only  to  inform 
people  but  to  attract  them  to  content,  to 
messages.  So  that  drive  to  attract  a  large 
audience  and  hold  it  generally  works 
against  international  news  because  the 
gatekeepers  in  the  media  generally  think 
that  the  U.S.  public  is  not  very  interested 
in  international  news  events. 

We  have  done  some  studies  on  how 
the  media  reports  disasters,  and  in  the 
process  we  have  discovered  that  there  is 
a  rule  of  thumb  used  by  the  gatekeepers 
in  a  news  agency  regarding  disasters. 

Of  course,  the  first  question  the  media 
always  have  about  a  disaster  is  how  seri¬ 
ous  is  it,  and  the  usual  measure  is  lives 
lost,  deaths.  Property  damage  and  in¬ 
juries  are  the  second  questions. 

But  the  number  of  deaths  is  the  main 
criterion,  and  one  gatekeeper  told  us  that 
the  rule  of  thumb  when  deciding  the 
news  value  of  disaster  is  this:  one 
American  is  equal  to  ten  of  anybody  else. 

So  in  order  to  be  included  in  the  news, 
a  disaster  has  to  be  10  times  as  big  if  it 
occurs  outside  the  U.S.  than  if  it  occurred 
inside.  And  that  is  one  bit  of  evidence  of 


how  commercial  considerations  affect 
news-value  judgments.  Any  event  that 
happens  outside  the  U.S.  is  only  one 
tenth  as  important  as  one  that  happens 
inside  the  U.S. 

•  Are  the  media  gatekeepers  correct? 
They  may  be,  but  there  have  been  at¬ 
tempts  to  assess  the  U.S.  public’s  inter¬ 
est  in  international  news,  and  generally 
they  say  they  are  very  interested  in  in¬ 
ternational  news. 

They  know  that  they  live  in  the  world 
and  that  what  goes  on  outside  the  U.S. 
affects  them.  But  when  you  ask  them 
specifically,  ‘Would  you  like  to  have 
more  information  about  X  top,  Y  topic, 
or  Z  country,  then  it  is  a  little  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  interpret  their  answers. 

•  How  do  all  the  factors  you  have  men¬ 
tioned — the  desire  for  big  audience,  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  interpretation,  the  power  of 
the  gatekeepers — show  up  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  news  consumer? 

There  are  two  principal  distortions 
that  show  up. 

First,  our  view  of  the  importance  of 
other  nations  is  severely  distorted.  We 
would  think  that  some  countries  are  very 
important  and  others  do  not  exist  at  all, 
and  this  is  because  the  interpretations 
tend  to  be  subjective  rather  than  based 
on  objective  bases  like  the  amount  of 
trade  a  country  does  with  the  U.S.,  the 
amount  of  visitors  back  and  forth,  popu¬ 
lation,  land  size,  or  the  amount  of  its 
resources. 

Secondly,  we  end  up  with  stereotypes 
of  people  who  live  outside  the  U.S.  Be¬ 
cause  mostly  bad  news  is  covered,  we 
think  of  other  countries,  particularly  in 
the  developing  nations,  as  dangerous  and 
full  of  political  turmoil  in  daily  life.  The 
facts  are  generally  to  the  contrary,  but 
we  get  these  stereotypes  because  the 
news-value  criteria  used  by  the  media 
gatekeepers  leads  to  the  reporting  of  bad 
news. 

•  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
variety  of  newspapers  or  magazines  or 
broadcasts  in  order  to  be  informed? 

It  is  very  important  to  have  variety. 

UPl  restates 
spy  policy 

UPl’s  policy  forbids  the  volunteering 
of  information  or  working  for  the  CIA, 
FBI  or  any  other  governmental  intelli¬ 
gence  or  law  enforcement  agency. 

“We  recognize  that  reporters  and 
photographers  are  in  frequent  contact 
with  the  agencies’  personnel  and  on  oc¬ 
casion  swap  basic  information,  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  when  several  people  who 
specialize  in  gathering  facts  witness  an 
event,’’  H.L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief, 
said. 

A  restatement  of  this  policy  is  going  to 
all  UPl  employees  with  the  reminder  that 
any  attempt  to  enlist  them  in  surrepti¬ 
tious  gathering  of  information  should  be 
refused,  he  said. 


Lower  budget 
approved  for 
reader  projects 

The  Newspaper  Readership  Council 
has  approved  a  budget  of  $958,700  for 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  Project. 

The  funds  will  allow  the  project  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  the 
$1.2  million  annual  budgets  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  project. 

The  new  programs  were  approved  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  presided  over  by 
co-chairman  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk,  and  Otto  A.  Silha, 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 


Tribune. 

Summary 

Research  $298,000 

Training  94,000 

Promotion/Public  Relations/NIE  197,000 

Equipment/Systems  Development  6,000 

Administration  and  Communications  363,700 

$958,700 

Research  Projects 

Summaries  of  research  $16,000 

Diary  study  of  readership  50,000 

Editors'  workshops  12,000 

Newsroom  attitudes  40,000 

Mining  existing  studies  16,000 

Effects  on  newspaper  reading  of  changes  in 
personal  status  32,000 

Newspaper  in  Education  evaluation  50,000 

Analysis  of  media  and  market  data  40,000 

Older  readers  12,000 

Newspaper  sections  10,000 

Sunday  edition  5,000 

Single  copy  sales  15,000 

$298,000 

Training  Materials 

Presentation  on  how  to  recruit 
youth  carriers  $25,500 

Presentation  on  how  to  build 
single  copy  sales  25,500 

Promotion/materials  for  in-plant  circulation 
workshops  5,000 

Manual;  how  to  conduct  carrier  meetings  8,000 

Weighted  application  for  district  managers  16,000 

Booklet:  highlights  of  study  on  carriers/ 
non-carriers  8,000 

Aid  to  Empire  State  College  program 
in  circulation  6,000 

$94,000 

Promotion/Publk  Relations/NIE 
Two  in-paper  promotion  campaigns  $48,000 

ANPA  NIE  field  advisor  programs  33,000 

Slide  presentation:  Freedom  of  the  Press  25,500 
Slide  presentation;  how  to  read 
a  newspaper  25,500 


Field  advisor  for  readership  committees  65,000 
$197,000 

Equipment/Systems  Development 
Develop  specifications  to  produce  occupied 


housing  units  lists  $6,000 

Administration  and  Communications 

Staffing,  travel,  communications,  general 
support  $265,000 

Editors'  Exchange  70,000 

Newspaper  Readership  Report  16,700 

NRP  custodian  account  expenses  12,000 

$363,700 


Funds  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
which  begins  June  1 ,  will  be  provided  by 
special  fund  raising  ($800, (X)0)  and  sales 
of  promotion  and  training  materials 
($958,700), 
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How  locking  federal  lands  away 
from  oil  and  natural  gas  exploration 
will  lower  America^  standard  of  living. 


For  some  time  now,  the  United 
States  has  been  increasing  its  oil 
imports— at  higher  costs  year 
after  year.  When  more  and  more 
dollars  leave  the  country  to  pay 
for  this  oil,  the  effect  is  a 
lessening  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar. . .  and  a  nibbling  away  at 
every  American's  standard  of 
living. 

To  help  cut  its  dependency  on 
foreign  oil,  America  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  oil  and  natural  gas 
here  at  home.  Our  country  has 
rich,  untapped  reserves;  the 
problem  is  that  much  of  them 
are  under  federal  lands.  About  a 
third  of  our  country  is  controlled 
by  the  federal  government.  Most 
of  this  land  is  currently  off 
limits  to  energy  exploration  and 
development.  And  proposed 
legislation  would  shut  these 
lands  off  permanently. 

Energy  lands  should  be 
developed. 

Just  one  example:  in  the  Rockies 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and 


Wyoming,  a  mineral-rich 
geologic  area  that’s  part  of  the 
"Overthrust  Belt"  contains  an 
estimated  8  billion  barrels  of  oil 
and  100  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas.  But  nearly  half  of 
this  land  may  be  put  off  limits. 

Some  government  land  manage¬ 
ment  people  feel  that  they  have 
to  draw  a  permanent  line  on  land 
use:  a  line  protecting  every 
facet  of  the  environment  in  its 
natural  state  from  oil  and  natural 
gas  development.  At  Amoco,  we 
believe  that  energy  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  these  lands  while  main¬ 
taining  their  natural  integrity. 

The  environment  can  live  with 
oil  and  gas  development. 

Now  don't  get  us  wrong.  We  are 
not  for  the  wholesale  exploitation 
of  America's  natural  wilderness. 
But  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
explore  public  lands  to  find 
those  having  the  potential  for 
holding  oil  and  natural  gas 
deposits.  Further,  we'd  like  to 
be  permitted  to  drill  on  those 


lands  where  large  quantities  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  are  most  likely 
to  be  found. 

Amoco  believes  that  America 
can't  afford  to  cut  itself  off 
from  any  opportunity  to  increase 
its  energy  reserves.  Because 
producing  secure  American 
petroleum  supplies  is  the  best 
way  to  lessen  the  influence  that 
foreign  oil  producers  have  on 
every  American's  standard 
of  living. 

America  runs 
better  €Mi 
American  oil. 


Circulation 

When  the  phone 
a  computer  may 


When  the  phone  rings  this  Spring,  a 
computer  may  be  calling  to  offer  you  a 
subscription  to  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  If  you  accept  the  offer,  the 
computer  will  record  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  so  that  your  subscription  can  be 
entered. 

The  computer  invented  by  Computer 
Dialing  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  will  automatically  dial  your  number 
within  one  second,  deliver  a  30  or  60 
second  message,  record  your  answers  to 
questions,  hang  up,  and  proceed  without 
hesitation  or  human  prompting  to  dial  the 
next  number  on  its  lists.  Each  call  will 
cost  its  sponsor  as  little  as  36<t  including 
all  telephone  line  charges.  And  the  entire 
program  of  calls  may  have  been 
scheduled  with  less  than  24  hours  notice. 

Computer  Dialing  Systems'  service 
has  been  in  the  process  of  perfection  and 
expansion  during  the  past  15  months. 
Soliciting  and  accepting  subscription  or¬ 
ders  is  only  one  of  multiple  uses  which 
Computer  Dialing  Systems  foresees  for 
its  services. 

In  the  Fall  of  1978, 8,000  calls  made  by 
its  computer  were  credited  with  the  only 
Republican  upset  in  New  Jersey — the 
victory  of  Congressional  candidate  Jim 
Courter  over  Democratic  incumbent 
Congresswoman  Helen  Meyner.  In  June, 
1979,  the  automated  message  delivery 
service  was  used  by  the  Monmouth 
County  Republican  Committee  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  experiment  to  increase  voter 
turnout  in  a  primary.  The  Committee 
subsequently  used  a  taped  message  by 
Howard  Baker  on  9,000  calls  to  promote 
victory  for  its  entire  slate  in  two  districts 
during  the  general  election. 

The  company  has  since  broadened  its 
operations  to  include  a  variety  of  appli¬ 
cations  for  computer-dialed  messages, 
according  to  Mathew  L.  Monforte,  pres¬ 
ident.  It  is  currently  dialing  calls  for 
radio  stations  conducting  listener  sur¬ 
veys,  to  develop  sales  leads  for  a  life 
insurance  company  and  solicit  advertis¬ 
ing  for  a  national  trade  journal,  sell  real 
estate,  attract  patrons  to  restaurants  and 
promote  attendance  at  a  church  social 
function.  One  national  retailing  organiza¬ 
tion  has  expressed  interest  in  using  the 
service  in  a  program  involving  20  million 
calls.  The  service  is  also  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  national  political  committees. 

Monforte  is  associated  with  three 
other  principals  in  the  company:  Gregory 
E.  Starr,  James  Grier  and  Richard  E. 
Coesens.  They  share  a  background  in 
electronics,  computer  design  and  opera¬ 
tion,  telephone  communication  and  mar¬ 
keting. 
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rings, 
be  calling 

Monforte  sees  almost  unlimited  appli¬ 
cations  for  his  company’s  system  in 
market  and  opinion  research,  political 
campaigns,  direct  selling,  and  other 
communications.  Several  recent  in¬ 
quiries  have  come  in  about  setting  up 
precautionary  telephone  warning  sys¬ 
tems  for  residents  who  live  near  atomic 
power  plants. 

“Among  the  advantages  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Monforte,  “is  that  it’s  im¬ 
mediate  and  selective.  Multiple  dialing 
and  tape  units  allow  us  to  make  many 
calls  simultaneously.  As  a  result,  we  can 
deliver  thousands  of  messages  with  as 
little  as  24  hours  notice  and  sometimes 
even  faster.  We  can  make  as  few  as  1 ,000 


calls  in  a  specified  neighborhood  or  mul¬ 
tiple  calls  in  an  entire  voting  district.  We 
can'  make  selective  calls  such  as  every 
other  or  every  tenth  number  in  a  polled 
area,  calls  to  store  lists  of  charge  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  mass  calls  over  a  broad  area. 

“Because  our  system  is  fully  auto¬ 
mated — we  simply  program  any 
specified  lists  of  telephone  numbers  and 
push  a  start  button — we’ve  been  able  to 
reduce  the  cost  per  call  significantly 
below  that  of  less  sophisticated  calling 
systems  which  require  human  atten¬ 
dants.” 

In  operation.  Computer  Dialing’s 
computer  produces  a  print-out  record  of 
every  number  called,  indicating  whether 
the  call  was  fully,  partially  or  not  com¬ 
pleted.  When  numbers  called  are  busy  or 
do  not  answer  the  computer  automati¬ 
cally  redials  these  numbers  after  a  time 
interval. 

One  feature  of  the  system  includes  in¬ 
stantaneous  disconnect  if  the  called 
party  hangs  up,  freeing  the  line  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  by  the  telephone  subscriber. 


Locally-edited  supp  to  replace 
Sunday  and  Parade  at  Dallas  TH 


On  Sunday,  October  5,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  will  begin  publication  of  its 
new  rotogravure  magazine.  Westward. 

This  locally-edited  feature  will  replace 
the  Times  Herald’s  Sunday  magazine, 
which  won  the  1979  Pulitizer  Prize  for 
feature  photography,  as  well  as  Parade. 
The  last  issues  of  both  magazines  will 
appear  September  28,  1980. 

“The  rationale  for  this  change  stems 
from  the  desire  to  better  serve  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Times  Herald  readers  and  the 
needs  of  both  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers,”  the  Times  Herald’s  promotion 
department  said  in  a  statement. 

“Leading  the  Southwest  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  for  over  50  years,  the 
Times  Herald  will  now  afford  advertisers 
with  an  improved  environment  for  their 
presentation. 

“Local  advertisers  will  benefit  from 
expanded  editorial  coverage  of  our 
unique  quality  of  life  which  has  not  been 
possible  before  with  the  national  linage 
currently  being  scheduled  in  Parade.  Na¬ 
tional  advertisers  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  local  orientation  editorially  tai¬ 
lored  for  a  specific  market,  providing  in¬ 
creased  reader  interest.” 

Tom  McCartin,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  Herald  stated,  “Most 
national  advertisers  buy  only  one  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  per  newspaper.  When  a 
newspaper  carries  both  a  locally  and  na¬ 
tionally  edited  product,  the  former  is 
usually  omitted  from  a  national  buy. 
With  the  Times  Herald  move  to  “West¬ 
ward”,  the  possibilities  for  editorial  ex¬ 
pansion  are  numerous,  in  addition  to  of¬ 
fering  both  local  and  national  advertisers 
a  better  medium  for  their  message.” 


With  the  introduction  of  Westward, 
Dallas  becomes  the  only  market  in  the 
nation  where  both  major  newspapers 
offer  a  locally  edited  magazine  without 
competition  from  a  national  supplement. 

Fla.  publisher 
found  ‘not  guilty’ 
in  anti-trust  case 

U.S.  District  Court  judge  ruled  (April 
23)  that  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press  had  not  violated  federal  anti-trust 
laws  in  a  1978  termination  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  adult  motor  route  carrier. 

Judge  Ben  Krentzman  issued  a  di¬ 
rected  verdict  in  favor  of  the  News-Press 
Publishing  Company,  its  president  and 
publisher  Paul  B.  Flynn,  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  parent  company,  Gannett  Co. 

The  verdict  climaxed  a  two-year-old 
$86  million  legal  suit  filed  by  Larry  O. 
Ross,  an  independent  motor  route  car¬ 
rier. 

Judge  Krentzman,  chief  judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Tampa,  ruled  that 
Ross  had  failed  to  present  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  his  claims  that  the 
News-Press  had  conspired  with  Gannett 
against  him  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  to:  (1)  coerce  adherence  to 
suggested  retail  prices;  (2)  enforce  strict 
territorial  restraints  and;  (3)  monopoliza¬ 
tion  and  attempts  to  monopolize,  and 
other  claims. 

The  judge  made  the  ruling  at  the  end  of 
two  days  of  testimony  by  Ross  and  fol¬ 
lowing  nearly  3  hours  of  testimony  by 
Publisher  Flynn,  one  of  9  witnesses. 

Ross  has  30  days  to  appeal  the  ruling. 
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efferson’s  Choice 


"Were  it  left  for  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  newspapers, 
or  newspapers  without  a  government. 


I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter.” 

—  Thomas  Jefferson 
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Advertising 


63  daiiies  to  take  part 
in  syndicated  market  study 


63  newspapers  have  signed  to  sponsor 
a  syndicated  newspaper  audience  survey 
of  daily  and  Sunday  papers,  W.  R.  Sim¬ 
mons,  president  of  Three  Sigma,  the 
company  conducting  the  survey,  told  the 
Newspaper  Research  Council  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

The  study  will  encompass  the  top  31 
ADl’s  plus  three  other  ADI’s  and  will 
include  the  top  29  metropolitan  areas  and 
42  additional  metro  areas. 

86  million  adults  reside  in  the  areas  to 
be  surveyed.  They  represent  57%  of  total 
U.S.  households  and  61%  of  the  buying 
power. 

Simmons  said  up  to  227  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  1 16  Sunday  papers  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  report.  100,000  interviews 
have  been  conducted  so  far,  and  Three 
Sigma  has  targeted  mid-May  as  the 
study’s  delivery  date. 

Preliminary  (unweighted)  tabulations, 
Simmons  stated,  show  as  a  34  market 
average  a  94%  five  issue  cume.  70.3% 
read  yesterday,  according  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  data,  and  the  results  for  two  issue 
cume  were  83.9%. 

The  Three  Sigma  survey  will  use  a  two 
interview  technique  as  opposed  to  the 
one  interview  method  used  by  some  sur¬ 
vey  companies  such  as  Belden. 


Pa.  ad  execs  honor 
Channel  Home 

Channel  Home  Centers,  a  retail  chain 
of  over  80  full-service  home  center  out¬ 
lets,  is  the  recipient  of  the  1980  “Adver¬ 
tiser  of  the  Year  Award,”  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

Presentation  of  the  award  was  made  at 
the  annual  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence  on  April  24,  at  the  Hotel  Hershey. 
The  conference  was  sponsored  by  PNPA 
and  the  Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association. 

Channel  Home  Centers  was  selected 
for  the  honor  by  the  PNPA  Advertising 
Committee  for  its  outstanding  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  during  the  past 
year. 

Originally  founded  as  a  lumberyard 
and  millwork  operation,  Channel  has 
been  serving  customers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  for  over  70  years.  A 
W.R.  Grace  company,  Channel  currently 
is  advertising  in  more  than  a  dozen 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  its  22 
stores  in  the  state.  The  retail  chain  also 
runs  about  15  preprints  each  year  in 
those  newspapers. 


Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales  re¬ 
ported  to  the  NRC  its  findings  in  a  1520 
sample  study  which  KRNS  conducted  to 
determine  if  there  were  any  differences 
between  the  two  types  of  interviewing 
methods. 

The  KRNS  study  discovered  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  difference  in  the  turnover  rate,” 
between  the  two  methods  of  interview¬ 
ing,  according  to  Mark  Mattison,  market¬ 
ing  manager.  “The  indications  from  our 
test  is  that  the  turnover  rate  is  larger  with 
the  two  interview  method.” 

Mattison  said  the  KRNS  study  also 
learned  that  “as  penetration  goes  down, 
turnover  rate  goes  up,  and  the  turnover 
rate  does  not  relate  to  newspaper  size 
but  generally  correlates  with  percent 
coverage  and  percent  home  delivered.” 

The  NRC  members  also  heard  a  report 
on  what  happens  to  street  sales  copies 
after  they  leave  the  point  of  purchase. 
The  survey,  which  was  conducted  by  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  found  “one-third  of  the  newstand 
purchasers  fell  into  the  25-34  year  old 
category  as  compared  to  one  fourth  of 
the  subscribers  being  in  that  category.  It 
also  found  86%  of  the  newspapers  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  newstand  were  taken  to 
the  respondent’s  household. 


The  “Advertiser  of  the  Year  Award” 
was  presented  to  Channel  by  Jerome 
Tills,  vicepresident/marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News.  Tills  currently  is  chairman 
of  the  PNPA  Advertising  Committee. 

Accepting  the  plaque  award  will  be  Joe 
Silva,  advertising  manager  for  Channel 
in  its  Whippany,  N.J.,  office. 


Times  Mirror’s 
ad  revenues  gain 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Newspaper  Publishing  group  for 
the  four  weeks  ended  March  23,  1980, 
were  up  27.2%  to  $51,967,000  from 
$40,850,000  for  the  same  period  in  1979. 
Excluding  the  Hartford  Courant,  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  on  a  comparable  basis 
would  have  shown  an  18.5%  increase. 

For  the  three  accounting  periods, 
January  1  through  March  23,  1980,  total 
advertising  revenues  for  the  group  were 
$148,798,000.  This  compares  with 
$116,080,000  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  an  increase  of  28.2%.  Excluding 
the  Hartford  Courant,  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  increased  19.4%. 


‘Design  an  Ad’ 
special  generates 
extra  ad  linage 

During  the  past  five  years,  grade 
school  students  have  helped  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  generate  1 1 1 ,608  lines  of 
advertising  by  participating  in  the  daily 
newspaper’s  annual  “Design  An  Ad” 
program,  said  Lou  Albert,  ad  manager 
for  retail  sales. 

Students  entering  the  program  com¬ 
pete  in  three  divisions;  Grades  4  to  6,  7  to 
9  and  10  to  12.  The  ads  judged  best  in 
each  group  are  published  in  a  special  ad¬ 
vertising  section,  with  sponsoring  com¬ 
panies  paying  for  the  space. 

First  place  winner  in  the  program  re¬ 
ceives  $100,  second  place  $50.  All  ads 
selected  to  run  are  considered  “honora¬ 
ble  mention”  and  the  students  who  de¬ 
signed  them  receive  $10  for  their  efforts. 

Albert  said  that  this  year’s  contest  at¬ 
tracted  9,000  student  participants  and  95 
company  sponsors.  He  added  that  in  its 
five  year  history,  the  Design  An  Ad  spe¬ 
cial  section  has  averaged  18  full-size 
pages,  with  75%  of  the  space  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  program  gets  underway  in 
January,  with  promotional  ads  announc¬ 
ing  that  students  can  fill  out  and  mail  an 
entry  coupon  to  the  paper.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  and  classified  sales 
staffs  approach  potential  sponsor  com¬ 
panies  who  can  then  choose  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ad  sizes. 

Daily  to  produce 
dairy  deli  section 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers  will 
produce  what  they  believe  is  the  “first 
and  only  dairy  section  tabloid.” 

The  section  will  feature  a  full-color 
cover  and  the  inside  will  be  packed  with 
ads,  coupons  and  valuable  information. 
The  New  England  Dairy  Deli  Associa¬ 
tion  has  agreed  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Springfield  Newspapers  to  make 
the  first  Dairy  Deli  section  sure  success. 

To  kick  off  the  section,  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  will  launch  an  extensive 
pre-promotion  program.  Announce¬ 
ments  and  advertising  will  appear  in 
newspaper  and  trade  publications.  Addi¬ 
tional  support  for  the  promotional  drive 
will  come  from  in-supermarket  point- 
of-purchase  materials. 

On  June  25,  the  Dairy  Deli  section  will 
appear  in  both  the  morning  and  evening 
editions.  The  entire  idea  has  been  care¬ 
fully  conceived  to  coincide  with  National 
Dairy  Month.  The  deadline  for  all  copy  is 
June  20.  Regular  rates  will  apply. 

For  additional  information  about  the 
Springfield  Newspapers’  Dairy  Deli  sec¬ 
tion,  call:  Dwight  L.  Brouillard  (413) 
788-1108.  or  Joseph  W.  Ascioti  (413) 
788-1027. 
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^  BULLETINS 


raforniance-proven 
UNIMAN  drives  color 
costs  down 


Pure  practicality  for  the 
smaller  daily.  And  the 
perfect  choice  for 
supplement  printing. 

UNIMAN:  Web 
offset  that 
drives  the 
cost  of  color 
down! 

We  do  it  with  a 
color  deck  that  costs 
considerably  less, 
not  more,  than 
the  basic  unit.  A 
color  deck  that’s 
easy  to  add 
whenever  you  choose 
to,  with  a  minimum 
installation  time. 

But  the  smooth-running 
UNIMAN  delivers  a  lot  more 
than  high  quality  spot  or 
process  color. 

It  gives  you  45,000  pph  speed 
in  a  two-around,  blanket-to- 
blanket  press  engineered  for 
quick  make-ready,  simplified 
maintenance  and  excellent 
print  quality. 


WOOD-HOE  offset: 

When  you  know  how  it's  built, 
the  choice  becomes  obvious 


See  the  Uniman  in  operation  at 
the  AN  PA  Exhibit  in  Atlanta 
June  7-11.  Booth  #143 


UNIMAN  takes  web  widths  up 
to  38  inches.  A  heavy  duty  2:1 
folder,  with  22%”  cutoff,  has  a 
ten-web  capacity.  Also 
available  is  a  jaw-type  folder 
for  commercial  work  and,  for 
supplement  printing,  a  21 
cutoff. 

Other  features  include  modular 
design  for  fit-your-space 
installation;  ready  accessibility 
for  ease  of  operation;  vertical 
web  travel;  fast  plate  lock-up 
without  tools;  infinitely  variable 
inking  and  dampening  units; 
choice  of  roll  stands  or  reels. 


With  30  presses  in  use  or  on 
order,  it’s  the  lower  cost  way  to 
great  color. 

Brochure  on  request. 


WOOD-HOE 


OOP  B 

I  ES  B 


333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex,  N.J.  08846 
(201)469-6600 


Publishers  breathe  sigh  of  relief 
over  proposed  1.9%  postage  hike 


An  increase  of  1.9%  in  the  second 
class  mailing  rate  that  applies  to  mass 
circulation  newspapers  is  included  in 
Postmaster  General  William  F.  Bolger’s 
recommendations  for  postal  rate  in¬ 
crease  planned  to  take  effect  early  in 
1981. 

Under  the  recommendations,  the  third 
class  rate  for  non-profit  bulk  mailers 
would  be  reduced  by  5.7%  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  rate  for  non-profit  publications 
be  reduced  by  6.2%. 

Citing  inflation  as  the  reason,  Bolger 
proposed  raising  the  price  of  a  first  class 
stamp  from  \5<t  to  20^  and  the  postcard 
rate  from  10  to  130. 

If  the  inflation  rate  hadn’t  soared  since 
the  last  rate  boost  in  1978,  Bolger  said, 
the  current  rates  could  have  been  kept  in 
effect  until  1982. 

“If  there  were  any  way  we  could  avoid 
any  increase  we  would  take  it,”  Bolger 
said,  “because  the  fact  is  that  higher 
rates  do  not  in  any  real  sense  benefit  the 
postal  service.  In  fact,  to  the  extent  that 
higher  rates  discourage  people  and 
businesses  from  using  the  mails,  they  in¬ 
vite  inroads  from  our  growing  and  in¬ 
creasingly  aggressive  competitors  and 
this  weakens  the  postal  service.  In  short, 
if  there  is  a  villain  in  this  story,  that  vil¬ 


lain  is  inflation.” 

Bolger’s  recommendations  go  now  to 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  which  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  proposals  and  make 
a  decision  on  the  request  within  10 
months.  After  that,  the  Postal  Service 
Board  of  Governors  may  approve,  reject 
or  modify  that  decision. 

Bolger  expects  approval  of  his  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

He  said  that  almost  all  the  need  for 
increased  rates  can  be  blamed  on  the 
Postal  Service’s  two  largest  expenses, 
which  total  93  per  cent  of  the  outlay — the 
wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for 
665,000  employes  and  the  maintenance 
of  240,000  vehicles. 

Bolger’s  documentation  for  this  was 
the  fact  the  consumer  price  index  alone 
added  $11  million  to  payroll  costs  be¬ 
cause  of  cost-of-living  adjustment 
clauses  in  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments.  Also,  when  the  price  of  gasoline 
goes  up  10  cents  a  gallon,  $30  million  is 
added  to  the  Postal  Service’s  bill. 

From  1978,  the  year  of  the  last  rate 
increase,  through  early  1982,  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  proposed  new  rate, 
inflation  is  expected  to  be  48  per  cent 
while  postal  rates  would  have  gone  up  28 
per  cent,  Bolger  said. 


He  went  on  to  say  that  another  in¬ 
crease  probably  wouldn't  be  necessary 
for  an  additional  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  National  Newspaper  Association 
is  “most  pleased”  with  the  postage  rate 
increases  just  proposed  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Mullen,  NNA’s  executive  vice- 
president. 

Mullen  said  the  proposal,  as  it  affects 
rates  for  newspapers,  reflects  “many 
years  of  NNA  involvement”  with  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  which  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  proposal  and  make  final  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Mullen  noted  that  many  newspapers’ 
postage  costs  have  increased  400%  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  years,  and  commended 
the  Postal  Service  for  proposing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  15.2%  for  newspapers  mailed 
to  subscribers  living  in  the  same  county 
where  their  newspaper  is  published,  and 
an  increase  of  only  1 .9%  for  newspapers 
going  to  more  distant  subscribers. 

“This  action,  if  upheld  by  the  Rate 
Commission,  will  allow  many  of  our 
member  newspapers  to  stay  in  the  mail 
instead  of  seeking  other,  less  expensive 
means  of  delivery,”  Mullen  said. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  USPS  proposal  to  merge 
“controlled  circulation”  with  second 
class,  and  said  NNA  would  be  giving  this 
part  of  the  proposal  close  scrutiny. 


do 

accidents 
go  up? 


It'S  a  question  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  arguing. 
And  State  Farm's  insurance 
Backgrounder  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presehts  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

Other  Backgrounders 
take  objective  looks  at  top¬ 
ics  like  "The  55  mph  speed 
Limit:  Lifesaver  or  Nui¬ 
sance?"  and  "Air  Bags, 
Needed  or  Not?"  They’re 
part  of  the  ihformation 
service  available  to  news¬ 
people  from  State  Farm. 


write  or  call  (309-662- 
2625)  if  you  have  an  interest 
in  these  topics  or  questions 
about  others. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701  r  STATI  I 
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Buy  Ifie  news 


should  be 


9©s  in  court  probe 


•^uiry  into  alUgeti  ddapt/rJmphjm^ 


The  Los  Anj^eles  Herald  Examiner 
took  5  out  of  9  first  place  honors  in  the  Los 
Angeles  R'ess  Club’s  22nd  annual  awards 
competition. 

The  other  major  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
paper  received  one  first  place  award. 

These  honors  confirm  what  our  readers 
already  know.  Tliat  the  Herald  Examiner  is 
a  newspaper  for  the  1980s.  To  the  point. 
Alive.  Personal.  The  kind  that  comes  in  first. 


Los  Angeles  Press  Qub  Awards: 

Best  Editorial 

—Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Best  News  Story  Under  Deadline 

—Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Best  News  Story  Not  Under  Deadline 

—Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Best  Action  News  Photo 

—Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Best  Feature  Photo 

—Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 


Los  ANGELES 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Adt>ertising  Sendee,  Inc. 


CapCities  buying 
back  its  stock  as 


Of  interest  to  stockholders 

Multimedia  growth  story 
presented  as  work  of  art 

(First  of  a  series  of  highlights  from  Annuai  Reports) 


Ten  years  ago  Multimedia  Inc.  was  a 
southern  newspaper  publishing  and 
broadcasting  company  that  took  in  $33.4 
million  in  revenues.  In  1979  they  added 
$1(X)  million  to  that  figure  in  the  financial 
report. 

If  you  don’t  agree  that  it’s  an  artistic 
touch  to  the  company’s  expansion  (to  13 
dailies,  20  non-dailies,  a  couple  of  shop¬ 
pers,  broadcast  stations  in  13  markets, 
cable-tv  companies  and  “Donahue”) 
then  you  should  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
1979  Annual  Report  to  shareholders. 
(P.O.  Box  1688  Greenville,  S.C.  29602). 

The  cover  and  six  other  pages  of  the 
report  contain  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  paintings  by  Andrew  Wyeth; 
some  of  the  26  now  hanging  permanently 
at  the  Greenville  County  Museum  of  Art. 
Multimedia’s  senior  vicepresident,  Doug 
Smith,  was  instrumental  in  rounding  up 
public  support  for  the  museum.  As  a  sa¬ 
lute  to  his  achievement  the  corporation’s 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  took  play 
in  the  auditorium  there  April  10. 

“Multimedia  has  a  special  reason  for 
relishing  the  work  of  Andrew  Wyeth,” 
the  annual  report  by  J.  Kelly  Sisk  and 
Wilson  C.  Wearn  states.  “It’s  the  busi¬ 
ness  we’re  in.  We  communicate  with 
people.  So  does  he.  We  strive  to  make 
every  message  clear  and  meaningful.  So 
does  he — and  succeeds  like  no  other  ar¬ 
tist  we  know  of.” 

The  Wyeth  collection  now  housed  in  a 
handsome  contemporary  building  that 
replaced  a  crumbling  old  residence  was 
contributed  by  Holly  and  Arthur  Magill. 
The  photos  of  the  paintings  and  sketches 
were  supplied  to  Multimedia  by  Blake 
Praytor  of  the  museum  staff. 

“Teel’s  Island,”  a  drybrush  water- 
color  painted  in  1954,  adorns  the  report 
cover.  Other  reproductions  are  “Loden 
Coat,”  a  1978  watercolor;  “Weather 
Side,”  1%5  egg  tempera;  “Nogeeshik” 
(1972),  and  “End  of  Olsons”  (1969). 

A  highlight  note  to  shareholders  states 
that  the  downtrend  in  circulation  of  af¬ 
ternoon  papers,  “a  persistent  problem 
around  the  nation,”  has  received  suc¬ 
cessful  attention  at  all  10  of  Multimedia’s 
p.m.  dailies.  New  readers,  it  says,  are 
being  attracted  to  fresh  presentations  of 
events,  new  formats  and  expanded  con¬ 
tent. 

In  1980-81  the  company  plans  to  invest 
$2.5  million  in  new  systems  to  improve 
the  production  of  its  newspapers.  “Our 
research,”  the  management  says,  “indi¬ 


1979  Annual  Ftepat 

Multimedia,  btc. 


Wyeth  cover 


cates  this  modernization  will  add  to  net 
earnings  over  the  next  six  years.” 

The  company  earned  $38.6  million  on 
$133.4  million  revenues  in  1979,  with  a 
net  profit  of  $18.6  million.  Earnings  per 
share  went  from  $1 .57  in  1978  to  $1.87  in 
1979. 

Newspaper  revenues  were  $63.1  mil¬ 
lion  and  broadcasting  revenues  were 
$70.3  million. 

Adams  to  represent 
4A’s  in  Washington 

The  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Charles  F.  Adams  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  head  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Washington  Office.  Effective  June 
1,  1980,  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
association’s  government  relations  ac¬ 
tivities  and  contacts  with  legislative  and 
regulatory  officials.  Adams  retired  on 
January  1  of  this  year  as  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  D’Arcy- 
MacManus  and  Masius  Worldwide  Inc. 

FCC  approves  sale 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  subsidiary.  Affiliated 
Broadcasting,  Inc.,  received  FCC  ap¬ 
proval  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  of 
radio  stations  WHYN-am  and  WHYN- 
fm,  located  in  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


best  investment 

Desirable  acquisitions  have  become  so 
hard  to  come  by  these  days  that  Capital 
Cities  Communications  Inc.  is  continu¬ 
ing  its  program  of  buying  back  its  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

Since  late  in  1976  the  company  has 
invested  $87.8  million  in  the  repurchase 
of.  2,624,000  shares  of  issued  and  out¬ 
standing  common  at  an  average  price  of 
$33.46. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  authorized 
the  buy-back  of  600,000  more  shares. 
The  recent  trading  price  has  been  in  the 
$42-43  range.  It  has  been  as  high  as  $48. 
Last  year,  the  annual  report  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  shows,  the  company  paid  out  $24.7 
million  for  its  own  stock  which  has  been 
deposited  with  other  shares  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  for  employe  stock  options,  the 
employe  stock  purchase  plan,  and  “for 
other  corporate  purposes.” 

Chairman  Thomas  D.  Murphy  and 
president  Daniel  B.  Burke  stated  in  the 
report  that  the  high  asking  prices  of  the 
last  few  years  have  deterred  the  com¬ 
pany  from  acquiring  properties  in  either 
the  broadcasting  or  newspaper  fields. 

They  said  the  disparity  between  prices 
paid  for  single  stations  or  publications 
and  the  price/earings  multiple  at  which 
CapCities  shares  trade  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  “has  continued  to  make 
the  repurchase  of  our  stock  attractive.” 

This  policy  has  contributed  to  the 
earnings  per  share  gains  during  the  last 
four  years.  For  1979  the  net  income  per 
share  was  $4.68,  as  compared  with  $3.80 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  company’s  chief  executives  noted 
that  new  business  areas  were  tapped  last 
year,  with  a  major  acquisition  in  the 
“fast-growing  cable-tv  and  pay-tv  sec¬ 
tors”  and  in  free-circulation  publica¬ 
tions.  CapCities  bought  the  Pennypower 
Shopping  News  operation  which  serves 
local  retail  and  classified  advertising  to 
300,000  homes  per  week  in  areas  around 
Wichita  and  Topeka,  Kansas,  and 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

CapCities  completed  25  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  net  revenue  of  $414.8  million 
and  net  income  of  $63.7  million.  The 
company  grew  out  of  a  radio  station 
license  granted  in  1947. 

Best  section 

The  Arizona  Republic’s  religion  sec¬ 
tion  received  the  first  place  award  for 
general  excellence  in  1979  from  the  Re¬ 
ligion  Newswriters  Association.  The  as¬ 
sociation  consists  of  more  than  100  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  who  cover  religion 
for  the  secular  press.  Gene  Luptak,  Re¬ 
public’s  religion  editor,  received  the 
award  during  their  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Frank  H.  Camp,  Jr.,  an  assistant 
foreign  news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  named  an  assistant  news 
editor  and  will  succeed  Robert  A.  Lee, 
who  is  retiring  after  30  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

News  editor  Allan  M.  SiEOALis  spend¬ 
ing  full  time  on  development  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Times  that  will  be  printed 
in  Chicago  starting  this  summer.  Soc¬ 
rates  K.  Butsikares  is  acting  news 
editor. 

ifc  9|C  ^ 

Kenneth  R.  Graham  has  been  named 
circulation  director  of  Business  Week, 
moving  from  Newsweek,  where  he  was 
manager  of  planning  and  systems.  He 
succeeds  Charles  W.  Hennessy,  who  has 
been  named  U.S.  sales  director/intema- 
tional. 

♦  * 

Steve  Osborne,  managing  editor  and 
producer  for  WOR-TV  News,  New  York 
City,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Deadline  Club,  the  largest  chapter  of  The 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  ♦  * 

Tony  Stophel  has  assumed  the  post  of 
assistant  circulation  director  of  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Texas)  Avalanche-Journal.  He 
was  with  Bristol  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Vincent  F.  Krug,  a  veteran  of  20 
years’  service  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
joined  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  Newspapers  as 
circulation  manager. 

4c  *  iC 

Charlene  Kott  has  been  promoted  to 
sales  manager,  classified  telephone 
sales,  for  the  Detroit  News.  She  has  been 
with  the  News  23  years  in  classified  and 
service  departments. 

♦  ♦  * 

James C.  Spivey  has  been  named  credit 
manager  for  the  Detroit  News,  having 
previously  held  posts  in  sectional  credit 
and  transient  collections. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  Kipling,  West  Coast  corre¬ 
spondent,  Congressional  Quarterly,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as 
assistant  news  editor.  Lori  Weisberg, 
Santa  Ana  Register  reporter,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Union’s  South  Bay  beat. 
♦  *  * 

Lauren  Bucaro  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  for  Palm  Springs  Life  and  6 
other  publications  of  the  Palm  Springs- 
based  Desert  Publications.  She  previ¬ 
ously  worked  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


Mark  Capaldini  has  been  appointed 
assistant  controller/budget  and  opera¬ 
tional  analysis  of  the  Washington  Post. 
He  joined  the  Post  in  1979  as  an  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Reevs  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  manager  of  the  Rhinelander 
(Wise.)  Daily  and  Sunday  News  from  as¬ 
sistant  ad  manager  replacing  Patricia  A. 
Johnson,  who  has  returned  from  mater¬ 
nity  leave  and  will  remain  on  the  staff  as 
assistant  advertising  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Paul  Sims,  former  editor  of  the  Corinth 
(Miss.)  Daily  Corinthian,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Opelousas  (La.) 
Daily  World. 

*  *  * 

Robert  D.  Kaminer  has  been  named 
marketing  services  director  for  Columbia 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  succeeds  promotions/pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  Tom  Privett,  who 
has  become  advertising  director  of  the 
Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf  Chronicle. 

:ic  9|c  * 

Mary  L.  Martin  has  become  executive 
editor,  a  newly-created  position,  at  the 
Oshkosh  (Wise.)  Northwestern.  She  has 
been  with  Northwestern  organization 
since  1976. 

*  9|c  * 

Jeremy  Iggers  is  the  new  food  writer  at 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  He  previously 
wrote  a  weekly  food  and  restaurant  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  au¬ 
thored  the  “Joy  of  Cheesecake’’  cook¬ 
book. 

♦  *  * 

William  Beauchamp  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
manager  of  training  and  communications 
for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel.  Earlier  he  was  with  the  Miami 
Herald  and  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Citizen-Journal. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ron  Whitaker  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Bryan-College  Sta¬ 
tion  (Texas)  Eagle  and  Rod  Armstrong 
has  been  named  finance  director. 

♦  ♦  * 

Cynthia  Cook  has  joined  McKone  & 
Company,  Inc.,  as  public  relations  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Fort  Worth-Dallas  market¬ 
ing  organization.  She  formerly  was  with 
the  Lewisville  (Tex.)  Daily  Leader  as  an 
editor. 

*  « 

Donal  Henahan  has  been  appointed 
senior  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  succeeding  Harold  C.  Schon- 
berg,  who  requested  a  new  assignment. 

Schonberg,  who  turns  65  in 
November,  will  continue  on  the  staff  as 
cultural  correspondent.  He  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  criticism  in  1971. 
Henahan,  previously  deputy  music  critic, 
has  been  on  the  staff  since  1967  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  music  critic  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 
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BECOMES  EDITOR— James  D.  Hag¬ 
gerty  III,  a  third  generation  descendant 
of  the  Woburn  (Mass.)  Daily  Times' 
founder,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
newspaper,  succeeding  his  late  father, 
James  D.  Haggerty,  Jr.,  who  died  re¬ 
cently.  Haggerty  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper  since  1965.  On 
May  5,  the  weekly  Reading  (Mass.) 
Chronicle,  owned  by  the  Daily  Times, 
will  be  converted  to  a  5-day  newspaper. 


Dorothy  S.  Ridings  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  Business  Ledger, 
Louisville.  She  formerly  was  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Post-Los  Angeles  Times 
News  Service. 

Don  Krider,  who  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  Press  Company’s 
suburban  weeklies  in  Louisville,  has 
joined  the  Ledger  as  a  staff  writer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wilson  Barto  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  The  Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J. 
He  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Somerset 
(N.J.)  Messenger-Gazette  and  city  editor 
and  ombudsman  at  the  Trenton  Times. 

Also,  Ron  Williams,  formerly  Mercer 
County  reporter  for  the  Trenton  Times 
and  capital  bureau  chief  for  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News-Journal  papers, 
has  become  assistant  city  editor.  Jim 
Fitzsimmons,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times,  has  been  named  business 
editor  of  The  Trentonian. 

9|c  *  9|c 

William  Turner  has  been  promoted  to 
state  circulation  manager  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont  Company, 
with  Joe  Adams  succeeding  Turner  as 
single  copy  manager. 

Herb  Johnson,  former  state  news 
editor,  has  rejoined  the  paper  on  a  part- 
time  basis  and  will  be  an  outdoors  writer. 
♦  ♦  * 

Nancee  Simon.son  has  been  promoted 
from  financial  reporter  to  managing 
editor  of  the  weekly  Washington  Finan¬ 
cial  Reports.  She  has  been  awarded  a 
Fulbright  journalism  grant  to  study  bank¬ 
ing  in  Japan  for  9  months  and  will  be 
returning  to  the  managing  editorship  on 
completion  of  her  study. 
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Christine  Windbiel,  an  advertising 
sales  representative  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  same  post  on  the  Asian 
Wall  Street  Journal,  based  in  Hong 
Kong.  She  succeeds  Paul  Atkinson,  who 
will  return  to  New  York  to  work  for 
Peter  Kann,  vicepresident  of  Dow  Jones 
and  associate  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
on  planning  and  special  projects. 

*  *  * 

Terry  Grimes  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director/retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph 
Herald.  Grimes  joined  the  Telegraph 
Herald  in  July,  1978,  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  and  earlier  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic.  Grimes 
is  presently  first  vice-president  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

4:  9k  9k 

William  Marden,  Florida  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville,  reporter,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  Florida  Teaching  Profession- 
National  Education  Association  News¬ 
maker  award  for  “sustained  coverage  of 
educational  issues.” 

*  *  * 

Courtney  D.  Barrett  has  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  after  two  years  with  the  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville.  He  earlier  was  with 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obserx’er. 


Gordon  Grant,  night  supervising 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Press  since  1978, 
became  general  sports  editor  of  the  news 
cooperative  in  April. 

Ross  Hopkins,  a  member  of  the  sports 
staff  at  Toronto,  has  been  named  to  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor,  a  new  position. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Burnon  of  Dumont  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  North  Jersey 
Press  Club.  Burnon  is  with  the  Hertz 
Corporation  in  New  Y ork  as  manager  of 
publications  for  the  department  of  public 
affairs. 

*  *  * 

Don  Sage  has  been  named  circulation 
director  of  the  News-Journal  Company 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Earlier  he  was 
circulation  director  of  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Daily  NewsILeader  and  Press  and 
metro  circulation  manager  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Hn  ifi  Hi 

Claude  Walbert,  formerly  managing 
editor,  Morro  Bay  (Calif.)  Sun-Bulletin, 
and  Susan  Edelman,  reporter,  Lompoc 
(Calif.)  Record,  have  joined  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters.  Nancy  Cleeland, 
Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Tribune  report¬ 
er,  was  named  recreation  writer  on  the 
Evening  Tribune,  succeeding  Harlon 
Bartlett,  who  resigned  and  Linda  Kay, 
sports  writer,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  staff. 
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voted  on  different  days  to  sports,  sci¬ 
ence,  living,  home,  and  the  arts.  The 
Washington  Post  now  offers  readers  a 
daily  lifestyle  section  that  is  in  fact  a 
magazine.” 

Newspapers  “emphasis  on  the 
magazine  approach,”  Panitt  remarked, 
will  create  “more  job  opportunities  for 
men  and  women  trained  to  write  in  the 
.  .  .  tradition  of  fine  magazines.” 

He  continued  that  a  trend  already 
exists  of  journalists  moving  “from  news¬ 
papers  to  magazines,  from  magazines  to 
television,  from  television  back  to 
print.” 

As  examples  of  this  trend,  Panitt  cited 
several  journalists  who  came  to  TV 
Guide  via  newspapers.  Frank  Sean 
Swertlow  went  from  UPI  to  TV  Guide, 
then  moved  on  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  before 
rejoining  TV  Guide.  Mary  Murphy 
joined  TV  Guide’s  Hollywood  Bureau 
after  working  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  New  West 
Magazine,  and  Esquire.  John  Weisman 
of  TV  Guide’s  Washington  bureau  had 
been  a  staff  writer  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Panorama,  a  new  Triangle 
magazine,  hired  its  Los  Angeles  bureau 
chief,  Don  Shirley,  from  the  Washington 
Post. 

TV  Guide  has  also  lost  writers  to  other 
media,  Panitt  said.  Seventeen' s  features 
editor  Annette  Grant  became  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times’s  Living  section. 
Hillary  Cosell,  a  staff  writer  and  Howard 
Cosell’s  daughter,  joined  NBC  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer. 
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Magazines 
eye  dailies 
for  talent 

Magazines  are  finding  new  sources  of 
journalism  talent  in  the  pages  of  daily 
newspapers,  Merrill  Panitt,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  TV  Guide  and  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  told  the  student  body  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  where  he  received 
the  Missouri  Medal  of  Honor  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  journalism. 

“To  find  new  freelance  writers  we  find 
ourselves  studying  the  magazine  sections 
of  newspapers  as  well  as  other 
magazines,”  Panitt  said.  “And  we’re  re¬ 
ceiving  an  increasing  number  of  good 
queries  from  writers  working  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Where  he  or  she  works — in  broad¬ 
casting,  in  newspapers,  or  in  maga¬ 
zines — is  of  little  moment.  It’s  the  think¬ 
ing  process,  the  creativity,  the  reporting 
and  writing  ability  that’s  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter.” 

Panitt  contended  that  newspapers  in 
their  attempt  “to  offer  readers  something 
besides  news  they’ve  already  seen  in 
headline  form  on  their  home  screens” 
have  adopted  a  magazine  approach  to 
much  of  their  coverage. 

“Most  major  newspapers  either  pub¬ 
lish  a  daily  magazine  or  scatter  magazine 
pieces  throughout  their  news  sections,” 
he  commented.  “The  outstanding  proof 
of  this  trend  is  to  be  found  in  the  New 
York  Times  with  its  daily  magazines  de- 


Publisher  elected 
VP  of  company 

Karen  A.  Oppenheim,  publisher  of  the 
Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  publication  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  The  Evening  News 
Association,  parent  company  of  the 
Indio  newspaper  and  the  Detroit  News. 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  ENA 
board  at  its  regular  meeting  April  18, 
1980,  and  was  announced  by  Peter  B. 
Clark,  chairman  and  president. 

Ms.  Oppenheim  was  named  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News  on  November  19,  1979, 
shortly  after  its  acquisition  by  ENA. 
Prior  to  her  appointment,  she  was  mar¬ 
keting  services  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News. 

A  native  of  Coldwater,  Ohio,  Ms.  Op¬ 
penheim  graduated  from  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  University  in  1963  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  did 
graduate  studies  at  Xavier  University  in 
Cincinnati. 

The  Daily  News  of  Indio  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,000. 

Editor’s  lawsuit 
is  dismissed 

A  damage  suit  against  Helen  K.  Cop¬ 
ley,  publisher  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  by  Larry 
Luisitana,  former  assistant  managing 
editor,  was  dismissed  in  San  Diego 
Superior  Court. 

Luisitana,  who  was  fired  in  Eebruary, 
1978,  after  23  years  with  the  Tribune,  has 
alleged  breach  of  contract,  interference 
with  his  economic  interest,  malicious 
termination,  and  infliction  of  emotional 
distress.  Judge  Gerald  J.  Lewis  granted 
demurrers  on  all  causes  of  action,  with¬ 
out  leave  to  amend. 

In  another  phase  of  the  lawsuit, 
Luisitana  was  allowed  30  days  to  amend 
his  complaint  against  Copley  Press,  Inc. 
of  breach  of  contract  and  emotional  dis¬ 
tress.  He  claimed  he  was  discharged 
maliciously,  without  notice  or  just  cause, 
as  a  means  of  punishment  rather  than  on 
judgment  of  his  competence. 

Harry  C.  Thompson 

Harry  C.  Thompson,  59,  veteran 
magazine  publisher,  died  Sunday  (April 
20).  Ill  health  had  forced  his  resignation 
last  January  from  his  most  recent  post  as 
publisher  of  The  Dial,  the  new  national 
magazine  of  public  television.  In  a  career 
that  spanned  30  years  in  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing,  Thompson  served  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of  News¬ 
week,  president  of  Magazine  Networks, 
Inc.  and  merchandising  manager  of 
Time.  He  was  a  vicepresident  an  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  vicepresident  of  Washing¬ 
tonian  Magazine. 
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Publisher  may 
try  to  block 
cable  license 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  Chronicle 
is  considering  several  options  including 
court  action  in  order  to  prevent  a  cable  tv 
affiliate  of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
Co.  from  applying  for  a  local  franchise 
license. 

Commissfoner  Jeffrey  Forbes  of  the 
Massachusettes  Cable  Television  Com¬ 
mission  issued  an  advisory  opinion  say¬ 
ing  Southeastern  Massachusettes  Cable 
TV,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  Colony  Com¬ 
munications  owned  by  the  Journal  Co., 
was  eligible  to  apply  for  cable  licenses  in 
Attleboro,  Mansfield.  Norton,  North 
Attleboro,  Plainville,  and  Taunton  (E&P, 
April  19). 

In  challenging  Southeastern’s  eligibil¬ 
ity  to  apply  for  the  cable  license,  the  Sun 
Chronicle  cited  a  Massachusettes  state 
law  which  excludes  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  and  their  affiliates  from  operating 
a  cable  system  in  their  major  circulation 
areas. 

In  Forbes’s  opinion,  a  newspaper  must 
have  a  50%  household  penetration  for  a 
community  to  be  considered  part  of  its 
primary  circulation  area.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  ruled  the  Providence  Journal  does 
not  have  50%  penetration  in  any  of  the 
six  communities  in  question  and  only  a 
15%  penetration  in  Attleboro. 

“The  commissioner’s  decision  reveals 
a  complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
newspaper  business  and  the  purposes  of 
the  law,’’  an  attorney  for  the  Sun 
Chronicle  commented.  “The  commis¬ 
sioner  overlooks  the  significant  factors 
of  where  a  paper  regularly  circulates, 
where  it  covers  local  news  and  has  local 
editions,  where  it  covers  local  sports, 
where  it  solicits;  and  directs  its  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Noting  that  the  Boston  Globe  reaches 
about  38.7%  of  the  households  in  its  city 
zone  and  the  Boston  Herald  American 
covers  about  19%  in  the  same  area,  the 
attorney  contended  that  according  to 
Commissioner  Forbes’s  ruling,  those  pa¬ 
pers’  major  circulation  area  did  not  in¬ 
clude  Boston  and  its  surrounding  com¬ 
munities. 


Staubach  special 

On  Monday,  March  31,  1980,  Dallas 
Cowboy  quarterback  Roger  Staubach 
announced  his  retirement.  As  a  tribute, 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  on  Tuesday, 
April  1  published  a  12-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  entirely  to  Staubach.  De¬ 
void  of  any  advertising  except  for  the 
back  page  containing  a  gratuitous  salute 
from  Cowboy  broadcast  station  KRLD, 
the  supplement  featured  Staubach’s  per¬ 
sonal  and  career  highlights. 
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Advertising 
Sales  Managers 
Workshop 

July  16-19, 1980 
Chicago 

Sponsored  by  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation 


Designed  for: 


Advertising  Directors 
Retail  Advertising  Directors 
Classified  Ad  Managers 


Objective: 


To  provide  advertising 
executives  with  a  model 
Sales  Manager  Training 
Program.  It  will  demonstrate 
the  techniques  and  methods 
that  participants  can  use  to 
improve  sales  training  and 
sales  management  training 
at  their  newspapers. 


Workshop  Leaders: 

Tom  Speed,  Director  of 
Training,  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution 
James  Wells,  Director  of 
Training  and 
Development, 
Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


Cost: 


Topics: 


•  Functions  of  a  Sales 
Manager 

Management  functions 
Leadership  styles 
Qualities  of  successful 
sales  managers 

•  The  Planning  Process 

Setting  objectives 
Performance 
measurements 
Evaluation  and  critique 
interview 

•  Staff  Development  and 
Training 

How  sales  people  learn 
Cost-justifying  training 
Sales  Manager  as  coach 

•  Planning  Effective  Sales 
Meetings 

•  The  Control  Function 

Records  and  reports 
Keeping  on  target 


All  course  costs,  including 
program  development, 
tuition,  materials  and  meals, 
will  be  paid  by  the  Gannett 
Foundation.  Participants  will 
pay  own  travel,  lodging  and 
incidental  expenses.  Hotel 
rooms  have  been  reserved 
at  $48  (plus  tax)  per  night. 


Location: 


Lincolnwood  Hyatt  House 
4500  W.  Touhy  Avenue 
Lincolnwood,  Illinois  60646 


Nominations: 


Deadline  for  nominations— 
June  2, 1980. 

Participants  will  be  notified 
by  June  16, 1980. 


Write  or  cail: 


Gerald  M.  Sass 
Director  of  Education 
Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation 
Lincoln  Tower 
Rochester,  New  York  14604 
(716)  262-3315 


Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation 
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Publisher  forms  firm 
to  sell  cable  equipment 


A  handful  of  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
have  leased  channels  with  their  local 
cablevision  companies  in  order  to  provide 
24-hour-per-day  news,  weather,  sports, 
financial  market  data  and  advertising  to 
their  communities. 

Many  other  newspaper  owners  and 
publishers  are  expressing  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a 
similar  operation  through  their  own  pub¬ 
lications. 

But  where  do  they  start? 

That’s  the  question  a  small  group  of 
newspaper  executives  in  far  West  Ken¬ 
tucky  plan  to  answer  with  their  newly 
formed  corporation.  National  Cable- 
News,  Inc. 

“The  idea  behind  National  Cable- 
News  will  be  to  provide  a  one-source 
outlet  for  newspaper  people  interested  in 
getting  into  the  cable-news  market,” 
Walter  L.  Apperson,  one  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  National  Cable-News  said. 

Apperson  is  publisher  of  the  Murray 
(Ky.)  Ledger  &  Times  and  president  of 
Murray  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  is  the 
parent  of  National  Cable-News.  The 
Ledger  &  Times  has  leased  a  channel 
from  Murray  Cablevision  and  is  now 
providing  24-hour  service  to  the  more 
than  5,000  customers  of  the  local  cable 
company. 

In  addition.  National  Cable-News  has 
leased  a  channel  in  nearby  Mayfield, 
Ky.,  and  made  arrangements  with  that 
city’s  daily  newspaper,  the  Mayfield 
Messenger,  to  coordinate  the  cable-news 
service  there. 

National  Cable-News’  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  includes  Noble  Wrather  as  presi¬ 
dent,  Apperson  as  vicepresident,  Gene 
McCutcheon,  vicepresident  for  and 
James  D.  Lancaster,  secretary-treasurer. 

“We  have  gained  a  tremendous 
amount  of  knowledge  about  the  inter¬ 
workings  of  the  necessary  character- 
generator  equipment  and  how  it  relates 
to  the  cable  channel  as  well  as  the  news¬ 


paper  itself  since  first  beginning  serious 
consideration  of  our  system  over  two 
years  ago,”  Wrather  said. 

National  Cable-News  has  negotiated  a 
contract  with  M.S.I.  Television  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  giving  National 
Cable-News  rights  to  sales  of  M.S.I.’s 
character  generator  equipment  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

M.S.I.  engineers  and  National 
Cable-News  representatives  worked  to¬ 
gether  for  about  18  months  in  custom 
designing  the  programming  for  the  com¬ 
puter  systems  being  utilized  in  Murray 
and  Mayfield. 

“Our  systems  are  built  with  the  news¬ 
paper  in  mind,”  McCutcheon  said,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  much  character-generator 
equipment  on  the  market  is  designed  for 
use  by  the  cablevision  and  television 
companies. 

The  primary  system  in  both  Murray 
and  Mayfield  is  located  in  each  newspa¬ 
per’s  office.  The  primary  systems  are 
coupled  to  sister  computers  at  the  cable- 
vision  transmission  stations  in  each 
town  via  dedicated  telephone  lines  which, 
at  this  time,  is  the  most  economical  link 
available.  It  is  also  possible  to  connect 
the  systems  by  two-way  cable  supplied 
by  the  cablevision  company  or  by  mi¬ 
crowave. 

The  character  generator  computer  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  the  two  newspapers  con¬ 
tain  2,500  pages  of  storage  capacity.  (A 
page  contains  seven  32-character  lines  of 
copy.) 

“The  M.S.I.  sales  contract  completes 
the  package  we  are  offering  other  news¬ 
papers  interested  in  setting  up  systems 
similar  to  ours,”  Apperson  said. 

National  Cable-News  offers  full  con¬ 
sultation  service  to  publishers  interested 
in  acquiring  their  own  cable  channel.  The 
company  also  has  the  expertise  to  put 
together  a  complete  cable-news  package, 
including  equipment  installation  and 
training. 

“We  have  experienced  most  of  the 
headaches  one  would  expect  in  custom¬ 
designing  and  installing  such  a  system,” 
Wrather  said.  “We  have  worked  out  the 
bugs  with  tremendous  assistance  from 
M.S.I.  and  now  feel  this  package  is  the 
best  on  the  market  for  use  by  newspa¬ 
pers  interested  in  the  idea.” 

“We  think  the  equipment  package  is 
the  best  and  most  cost-effective  on  the 
market,”  Wrather  added.  “It  is  virtually 
’hands-off  and  is  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  front-end  systems  in  many 
newspapers  making  the  adaptability  for 
newspaper  people  even  easier.” 

National  Cable-News  executives  feel 
that  newspapers  are  “naturals”  for  get¬ 
ting  into  the  cable-news  field. 


“Newspapers  already  have  the  news 
staffs  and  the  advertising  sales  staffs 
needed  to  make  a  cable-news  channel  a 
viable  and  profitable  venture,”  McCut¬ 
cheon  said.  “In  practically  every  case,  a 
newspaper  will  be  able  to  operate  a 
cable-news  channel  with  no  additional 
personnel” 

The  National  Cable-News  organizers 
said  they  first  became  interested  in  the 
project  about  two  years  ago  when  inter¬ 
est  in  such  systems  as  Teletext,  Qube, 
etc.,  began  picking  up. 

“We  are  confident  that  all  newspapers 
can  become  24-hour  per  day  news 
sources — overnight — with  a  minimal  in¬ 
vestment,”  Apperson  said.  “A  weekly 
newspaper  can  easily  become  a  daily 
news  provider  for  its  community  by 
utilizing  cable-news  between  editions. 

“We  felt  that  if  we  could  develop  an 
advanced  one-way  system,  with  the  po¬ 
tential  of  adding  on  a  subscriber-oriented 
retrieval  system  in  the  future,  we’d  by 
ready  to  go  when  and  if  the  interactive, 
two-way  cable  link  such  equipment  be¬ 
comes  cost-effective  for  the  smaller  op¬ 
eration,”  Apperson  said.  “We  feel  the 
National  Cable-News-M.S.l.  package  is 
the  best  available  for  newspapers  to¬ 
day.” 

The  cablevision  companies  in  Murray 
and  Mayfield  are  owned  and  operated  by 
A.T.C.,  a  division  of  Time- Life,  Inc.  The 
Murray  cable  system  has  over  5,000  sub¬ 
scribers  while  Mayfield  cable  system  is 
hooked  up  to  approximately  2,500 
homes. 

Each  system  is  currently  providing 
Associated  Press  news,  local  news,  con¬ 
stant  time  and  weather  information.  The 
systems  also  are  selling  display  as  well  as 
classified  advertising  to  local  firms  and 
individuals. 

Wrather  and  McCutcheon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Murray  Ledger  &  Times, 
are  coordinating  the  Cable-News  opera¬ 
tions  for  their  respective  papers. 

The  system  can  be  operator  pro¬ 
grammed  to  display  information  in  from 
one  to  six  regions  on  the  television 
screen.  Each  of  the  regions  used  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  number  of  single-height  display 
lines.  A  total  of  21  single-height  lines  are 
available  on  the  screen. 

Eight  different  type  sizes  are  available 
on  the  system  as  well  as  eight  different 
background  colors.  Type  can  be  dis¬ 
played  as  either  white  or  black. 

Each  line  may  be  displayed  as  either 
single,  double,  treble  or  quad  height  and 
can  be  displayed  as  either  single  or  dou¬ 
ble  width  characters. 

The  Murray  system  is  utilizing  a  typi¬ 
cal  display  arrangement  on  the  television 
screen  which  fills  the  full  21-lines  with 
five  separate  regions. 

Region  one  is  a  double-height  crawl 
line  at  the  top  of  the  screen  used  to  dis¬ 
play  local  news  highlights,  meeting  an¬ 
nouncements  and  other  information  of 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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ADWEEK 
EDITORS 
PICK  THE 
TEN  HOTTEST 
PAPERS  IN 
THECOUNTRIf 


A  computer 
tells  the  truth 
about  the 
Washington 
press  corps. 


Getting  Ready 
For  The  Coming 
National 
Newspaper  War 


ALSO: 

Consider  the  Al¬ 
ternative  Weeklies. 

So  you  want  to 
start  your  own 
newspaper. . . .  good 
luck. 

How  much  dif¬ 
ference  can  an  avid 
ombudsman  make? 

Close  encounters 
with  satellite  trans¬ 
mission. 


Articles, 
Opinions  And 
Second 
Thoughts 

By  the  likes  of — 
Gay  Talese,  Harri¬ 
son  Salisbury, 
David  Halberstam, 
Tom  Wolfe,  Studs 
Terkel ,  Herb  Caen, 
Jim  Bellows,  "Lou 
Grant”,  Tom  Vail, 
Charles  Seib. 

Views  from  the 
City  Desk  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Dallas, 
Houston,  Miami, 
Atlanta,  Chicago, 
New  York  and 
small  town  U.S.A. 

A  broad 
view  of 
Rupert 
Murdoch, 
Incorporated 

Advertising 
pure  and 
simple — 
the  how’s  and 
why’s  of 
"shoppers.” 


This  Issue 
Under  The 
Direction  Of 
Guest  Editor 
Edwin  Diamond 

Formerly  a  Senior 
Editor  at  News¬ 
week.  A  Founder  of 
the  Washington 
Journalism  Review. 
Author  of  "The  Tin 
Kazoo,”  and  "Good 
News,  Bad  News,” 
both  M.I.T.  press. 
Co-author  of 
"Jimmy  Carter,” 
just  published  by 
Simon  &  Schuster. 
Currently  on  the 
faculty  at  M.I.T. 


A  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITY. 

PUT  YOUR  ADVERTISINGIN 
THE  SPECIAL  REPORT 
AND  FEEL  THE  POWER 
OF  THE  PRESS  BEHIND  IT 

ADWEEK  brings  its  readers  an  in¬ 
sider’s  view  of  what’s  really  hapmning  to¬ 
day  in  the  newspaper  business.  Good  news 
and  bad  news.  Recent  successes  ...  and 
failures.  Expert  opinions.  Trends.  Predic¬ 
tions.  All  succinctly  presented — the  way 
busy  advertising  executives  want  their 
business  information. 

Don’t  miss  The  Great  American  News¬ 
paper  Report.  As  a  reader  or  as  an  adver¬ 
tiser.  This  big  special  issue  of  ADWEEK 
will  be  read,  discussed  and  saved  by  the 
people  who  make  things  happen  in  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising. 

Order  your  space  today.  Just  call  your 
ADWEEK  Representative. 


^Que  pasa 
con  los 
periddicos 
latinos  en 
los  Estados 
Unidos? 


The  Battle 
Of  Washington 
...  And  The 
Canadian  Attack 
On  Philadelphia 

Plus 

much,  much 
more. 
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Southeast 
(404)  881-6442 


Kentucky’s  Don  Towles  to  head  INPA 


The  Courier  Journal  and  Louisville  Times'  vicepresident  and  director  of  public 
affairs  becomes  INPA's  new  president 


By  George  Wilt 

There's  an  old  saying  that  if  there’s  a 
job  you  want  done,  give  it  to  a  busy  man. 
And  that’s  exactly  what  INPA  did  when 
it  moved  Don  Towles  into  the  chairs  that 
led  to  the  promotion  association’s  presi¬ 
dency. 

First,  the  pipe-puffing  Kentuckian  has 
outstanding  credentials  as  a  promotion 
executive,  with  two  stints  at  directing  the 
public  service  and  promotion  activities 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  where  he  is  currently  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  public  affairs.  These 
two  assignments  were  interrupted  by  a 
six-year  assignment  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  newspapers,  a  slot 
which  he  admits  makes  him  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  his  present  assignment. 

Other  contributions  to  his  well- 
rounded  background  included  terms  as 
editor  of  “In  Kentucky’’  Magazine,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  publicity  for  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  and  assignment  as  a  roving 
correspondent  and  photographer  for 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Japan,  Korea  and 
Okinawa  before  he  joined  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  25  years 
ago. 

His  interest  in  the  field  started  with  a 
journalism  degree  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Don  is  now  the  president  of 
the  University’s  Journalism  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  and  was  named  outstanding 
alumnus  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
three  years  ago. 

When  Don  Towles  was  asked  what  he 
considered  the  major  thrust  of  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  as  we  enter  the  80’s,  he 
defined  the  direction  as  “the  promotion 
of  a  product  that  meets  the  needs  and 
commands  the  attention  of  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sound  image  for  the 
newspaper.” 

While  he  pointed  out  that  these  have 
been  basic  missions  of  promotion  mana¬ 
gers  for  years,  “the  problem  today  is  that 
the  two  missions  keep  changing,  and  that 
unusual  talent  and  perceptiveness  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  up  with  the  changes.” 

He  added  that  “promotion  people  will 
have  to  continue  an  even  more  aggres¬ 
sive  program  of  providing  better  re¬ 
search,  new  marketing  strategies  and 
improved  circulation  growth  if  we  hope 
to  hold  back  competition.” 

“One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  that  all  too  many  newspapers 
have  done  a  terrible  job  of  communicat¬ 
ing  their  story  to  their  readers,”  he  said. 
“To  be  self-proclaimed  experts  in  the 
communications  business,  I  think  we  do 
about  as  poor  a  job  as  any  industry  in 
getting  our  basic  story  across.” 

“We  suffer  in  the  area  of  credibility 
because  we  have  not  communicated  the 
role  and  mission  of  newspapers,” 
34 


Towles  said.  “And  when  you  suffer  a 
loss  of  credibility,  you  suffer  a  loss  of 
circulation  and  advertising.  The  industry 
has  suffered  a  loss  in  the  area  of  advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness  as  well  as  in  the  area  of 
news  judgment  and  fairness.” 

“This  is  a  tragedy,”  he  added,  “when 
so  many  newspapers  have  spent  so  many 
dollars  in  recent  years  to  jump  forward  in 
technological  and  mechanical  advance¬ 
ments.” 

Towles  has  set  some  ambitious  goals 
for  his  term  as  president  of  INPA  during 
the  coming  year.  He  calls  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  association  to  position  itself  as  the 
one  newspaper  organization  best 
equipped  to  promote  the  newspaper 
story — from  the  standpoint  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  editor,  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  the  circulation  manager,  the  market¬ 
ing  executive,  the  researcher  and  the 
public  relations  director. 

He  says  that  some  of  this  can  be  “ac¬ 
complished  with  seminars  sponsored  by 
INPA,  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
newspaper  organizations.”  Towles 
pointed  out  that  tremendous  growth  has 
already  occurred  in  this  area,  with  INPA 
conducting  a  good  dozen  seminars  in  the 
past  year,  and  all  with  exceptional  atten¬ 
dance. 

In  another  area,  he  looks  to  getting 


smaller  newspapers  in  North  America 
involved  in  promotion,  particularly 
among  those  where  there  is  often  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  promotion  is  too  complicated 
and  too  expensive  for  their  budgets. 

“1  intend  to  start  an  INPA  project 
under  which  a  simple,  half-day  promo¬ 
tion  seminar  will  be  offered  to  every 
state  press  association  that  wants  to  par¬ 
ticipate,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  reason 
the  basics  of  promotion  can’t  be  ex¬ 
plained  simply  to  the  members  of  these 
groups  and  that  take-home  material  can’t 
be  provided  which  will  allow  any  small 
paper  to  launch  its  own  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  INPA  has  the  resources  to  do  this, 
and  it  will  be  a  major  goal  of  my  adminis¬ 
tration.” 

Don  also  called  attention  to  other 
areas  of  association  activity  that  are  on¬ 
going,  such  as  the  importance  of 
broadening  the  membership  base  to  in¬ 
clude  more  smaller  newspapers,  and  the 
re-examination  of  activities  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  continue  those  that  still  seem 
relevant  to  the  membership  and  the  in¬ 
dustry,  while  discontinuing  those  that  do 
not.  He  also  calls  for  strengthening  the 
links  with  the  association’s  European 
members,  promoting  the  exchange  of 
ideas  among  them  and  meeting  their  spe- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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E&P’s  45th  annual 
Newspaper  Promotion 
Awards  Competition 


Judges  Pierre  Cooley,  New  York  Times 
art  director  and  Hank  Simon,  creative 
director.  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  compare  notes  on  multi-media 
entries. 


One  man's  treasure  is  another  man's  trash 
Legend  has  it  they  buned  all  that  stuff  aith  old 
Pharaoh  so  he'd  have  a  better  life  in  the  great 
beyond  Don't  you  believe  it.  The  real  reason  was 
to  avoid  clutter  when  the  new  king  took  over.  He 


THE  NAME  IS  NEWS.  The  Charlotte 
News  won  Circulation/Editorial  First 
Prize,  50-100,000,  with  huge  type  ads. 


We  haven't  changed  much  smce  those  da)^.  We 
still  accumulate  iS(»«  than  we  have  room  for  And 
that's  where  I-J  Classified  triumphs  over  the  past 
You  can  sell  those  items  you  no  longer  need  to 
someone  else.  l-J  Want  Ada  bring  fast  iwAilts 
because  they  give  you  daily  exposure.  And  they're 
low  in  coat. 

If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  something,  call  I-J 
Classified.  Beats  burying  it  in  the  ground 


Tnm^iato^ 


1-3  cUssif  ie6 

453-4000 


’  \  March  ^  \ 
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AN  EAGLE  EYE  took  advantage  of  a 
published  error,  for  a  First  Prize  Trade 
Paper  ad  for  Le  Soleil,  Quebec. 


MUMMY'S  HELPERS  First  Prize  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal  classified 
ads  help  sell  unwanted  articles. 


Judges  Gene  Blanche,  v.p.,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  Charles  Mill,  president, 
American  Business  Press  review  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  entries. 


CARRIER  PROMO  JUDGES  Nat  Gold¬ 
stein,  Goldstein  &  Taubkin'fand  former 
New  York  Times  circulation  director, 
and  Hugo  Masslich,  manager  of  circula¬ 
tion  incentives  and  contest  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  review  circulation  clas¬ 
sification  entries. 


AD  PROMOTION  JUDGE  Kathryn  Pel- 
ton,  J.  Walter  Thompson  art  director 
confers  with  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  former 
New  York  Times  promotion  and  p.r.  di¬ 
rector. 
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SPORTS  ACTION  posters  won  First 
Prize  for  Outdoor/ Poster  Promotion  for 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


• 

IiishTiiTies>A^mt  Ads 
positively  come  and 
go  in  cycles 


^  lit  addition  to  its  most  successful  motor 

mart.  Irish  Times  Want  Ads  also  deal 
^  I  regularly  in  bicycles,  tricycles,  tandems, 
mopeds  and  a  host  of  other  unlikely  forms 
of  transport. 

It  IS  sufficient  testimony  to  simply  say 
(j^  ']  that  there  is  seldom  a  need  to  advertise 
/  these  Items  more  than  once 
Eve  ry  day  The  Irish  Times  Want  Ads 
allow  hundreds  of  readers  to  offer  or  locale  an  mcredible 
array  of  goods  and  services.  Quickly,  efficiently  and 
remarkably  mexpensively 

Private  advertisers  selling  or  looking  for  any 
Item  worth  less  than  £750  get  a  special  VAT  -  mclusive 
rate  of  77p  a  Ime  Plus  three  msettions  for  the  price  of 
two 


Of  course.  Irish  Times  Want  Ads  aren't  the  only 
way  to  find  what  you  want  or  sell  what  you  no  longer 
ne^  They  re  simply  very  effective 

Call  717191  and  well  get  your  ad  into 
The  Irish  Times  Or  iwnte  your  ad  in  the  coupon  below 
and  deliver  it  to  us  by  post  or  hand 

Then  sit  back  and  let  The  Irish  Times  work  for  you 


„  MILWAUKEE  PREFERENCES  of  every  kind  of  product  and 

IRIShi  I  IMhS  W.\N  I  .\l)S  VNt)KK*RIN(»  717191  service,  are  thoroughly  surveyed  in  a  108-page  book  that 

won  the  Milwaukee  Journal  First  Prize  for  Market  Data. 


A  COUPON  FOR  WANT  ADS  and  a  special  rate  offer  for 
private  advertisers  brought  Dublin's  Irish  Times  First  Prize 
for  Advertising  Promotion,  50-100,000  newspapers. 


(Continued  from  page  16) 

Star,  San  Bernardino  Sun,  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times,  and  the  Corsicana  (Tx) 
Daily  Sun. 

Newspaper  in  Education 

First  Prizes  for  the  best  promotion  of 
newspaper-in-education  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  their  newspapers,  were 
awarded  to  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  Toledo  Blade,  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  and  Dubuque 
Telegraph  Herald. 

Certificates  of  Merit  for  NIE  promo¬ 
tion  went  to  tlie  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
and  Daily  Chronicle,  Lowell  (Mass)  Sun, 
and  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican. 

The  promotion  awards  competition 
has  been  an  on-going  program  sponsored 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  since  1932,  with 
awards  presented  each  year  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  during  World  War  11.  E&P  was 
asked  to  sponsor  the  competition  by  the 
Board  of  the  promotion  organization  “to 
focus  attention  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  on  promotion,  and  to  recognize  out¬ 
standing  efforts  of  promotion  managers, 
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and  to  create  proper  appreciation  to 
proprietors,  publishers  and  promotion 
men  themselves  on  the  importance  of 
their  work  in  newspaper  development. 

In  this  45th  annual  competition,  with 
awards  presented  INPA’s  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  conference,  more  awards  are  being 
presented  at  the  awards  luncheon,  than 
the  total  volume  of  entries  in  any  of  the 
first  five  years  of  the  competition. 

All  entries,  including  the  award  win¬ 
ners  will  be  on  display  throughout  the 
INPA  conference,  providing  an  “idea 
mine”  for  the  delegates  from  U.S., 
Canadian  and  European  newspaper 
promotion,  marketing,  public  relations 
and  research  executives.  The  entries  will 
be  displayed  as  an  exhibit  in  the  Astor 
Gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  from  Sunday  noon.  May 
4  through  noon  Wednesday,  May  7. 

Kennedy’s  press 
secretary  quits 

Tom  Southwick,  press  secretary  to 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  resigned 
last  week.  He  cited  personal  reasons  and 
Kennedy  reportedly  said  he  was  wel¬ 
come  back  at  any  time. 


(Continued  from  p.  34) 
cial,  distinctive  needs.  And  he  added  that 
INPA  will  continue  to  work  with  its  four 
North  American  regions  to  make  certain 
that  regional  activities  complement  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  association,  with  closer  liaison 
helping  accomplish  these  goals. 

in  anticipating  his  leadership  for  the 
coming  year,  Towles  seems  to  be  biting 
off  a  big  chunk. 

But  when  you  consider  that  in  addition 
to  his  association  activities,  he’ll  be  con¬ 
tinuing  his  activities  and  functions  at  the 
Louisville  newspapers,  his  assignments 
on  the  Newspaper  Readership  Council, 
his  lecturing  at  both  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  and  1NP.\  seminars,  his  vice¬ 
presidency  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  his  service  as  an  elder  of  his 
church. 

Not  to  mention  what  is  Don  Towles 
first  love — aside  from  the  newspaper 
business.  The  former  Eagle  Scout  has 
been  knee-deep  in  scouting  ever  since, 
and  is  presently  chairman  of  the  Explor¬ 
ing  District  for  Scouting  in  Jefferson 
County.  And  he  has  the  awards  and  hon¬ 
ors  to  prove  it. 

If  INPA  is  looking  for  a  busy  man  to 
lead  it  through  1980-81,  it  has  found  one 
in  Don  Towles.  And  that’s  not  just 
whistling  Dixie. 
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Contest  judging  panels 
select  winners  in  E&P  contest 


CHICAGO 

Sun^imes 


In  Chicago: 

The  SunTimes  reaches 
more  working  women 
than  the  Tribune! 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  community  service  entries  attract 
the  attention  of  judges  (left  to  right)  Larry  Nevi/man,  Man¬ 
ning,  Selvage  &  Lee;  Frank  Della  Corte,  Hill  &  Knowiton; 
and  John  Fuhrmann,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 


ART  EXPERTS  Henri  Arnold,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  cartoonist  and  George  Holtane,  art  direc¬ 
tor,  Foster  &  Kleiser  discuss  entry  in  the  outdoor/poster 
classification. 


Pick  it  up  today. 


VISUAL  HUMOR  marks  the  series  of  colorful  posters  and 
billboards  that  won  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  the 
First  Prize  for  Outdoor/Poster  Promotion,  over  200,000. 


TELEVISION  EXPERTS  Robert  M.  Grebe,  Kathleen  Mifsud 

and  Barbara  Ann  Zeiger  of  the  Television  Advertising  NIE  judges  compare  notes  on  Education  promotion  entries. 

Bureau  view  the  monitor  at  entries  in  the  E&P  Promotion  (left  to  right)  Cindy  Strom,  Newsday  education  coordinator; 

Contest  with  Charles  Ritscher,  Asbury  Park  Press,  INPA  Fred  Stehle,  Passaic  Herald-News;  and  Liz  McGowan,  Ber- 
representative  on  the  panel.  gen  County  Board  of  Education. 
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PR/Community  Service  winners  seize 
salient  issues  to  foster  good-will 


The  winners  in  this  year’s  E&P  annual  promotion  awards 
contest  were  not  without  issues  on  which  to  build  Public 
Relations/Community  Service  Awards  campaigns.  In  fact, 
among  the  winning  entries  were  campaigns  built  around  is¬ 
sues  ranging  from  the  preservation  of  the  environment  to 
combating  child  molestation. 

The  winning  PR/Community  Service  campaign  in  the  top 
circulation  category  was  submitted  by  Knight-Ridder’s  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News.  The  newspaper  sponsored  the 
first  manned  submarine  dive  into  California’s  Lake  Tahoe  in 
search  of  answers  to  biological,  geological  and  ecological 
questions. 

The  Mercury  News,  a  morning/evening/Saturday/Sunday 
combination  sporting  circulation  figures  of  145,379  morning, 
67,332  evening,  201,862  Saturday,  and  254,497  Sunday  (E&P 
1979  Yearbook),  funded  the  entire  project,  which  cost  up¬ 
wards  of  $30,000. 

The  project  received  extensive  press  coverage.  An  As¬ 
sociated  lYess  dispatch  on  October  10,  1979,  read:  “The 
three-man  submarine  dubbed  Pioneer  1  today  slipped  be¬ 
neath  the  icy  surface  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  begin  a  four-day 
probe  of  one  of  the  world’s  highest  and  deepest  lakes  .  .  . 
Aboard  were  Martech  International  submersible  pilots  Gor¬ 
don  Barksdale  and  Don  Bolstad  .  .  .  The  crew  for  the  first 
dive  later  in  the  day  will  include  Charles  R.  Goldman,  a 
University  of  California  lakes  expert,  and  Ken  Castle  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  which  is  funding  the  expedition.’’ 

The  AP  coverage  continued  throughout  the  expedition  and 
was  carried  in  newspapers  from  California  to  Florida.  The 
project  even  generated  enough  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  that  Goldman  was  invited  to  a  dinner 
with  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus  and  Senator 
Alan  Cranston. 

In  the  100,000  to  200,000  circulation  category,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  &  Times  took  top  honors  with  its  spon¬ 
sorship  of  an  “Our  Land — Why  Conserve  It?”  essay  and 
poster  contest. 

In  the  contest,  180,000  copies  of  a  special  16-page  tabloid 
section  were  sent  to  each  of  Kentucky’s  2,000  schools  along 
with  letters  of  explanation  to  superintendents  and  principals. 
The  Kentucky  Department  of  Education  and  federal  and 
state  conservation  agencies  joined  in  the  effort.  The  paper’s 
offered  $7,075  in  prizes  to  the  winning  entrants. 

In  the  50,0(X)  to  100,000  circulation  category,  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  won  first  prize  for  its  campaign  to 
fight  child  molestation.  Called,  “Play  it  Safe,”  the  campaign 
featured  a  fold-out  leaflet  advising  children  on  how  to  avoid 
molestation.  The  leaflet  was  supported  by  editorial  matter 
and  “color-in”  type  cartoons  which  were  run  in  the  paper’s 
newspages. 

Copies  of  the  newspaper-sponsored  leaflet  were  delivered 
by  PTA  groups  to  hundreds  of  classrooms  for  instruction  by 
the  teachers.  The  leaflets  were  later  sent  home  to  parents,  so 
that  they,  too,  would  know  ways  to  combat  this  sort  of 
crime. 

The  paper  reports  a  major  success  story  resulted  from  the 
campaign.  “A  teenage  girl  had  noted  the  license  number  of  a 
car  she  recognized  as  being  one  which  was  used  when  a  man 
tried  to  pick  up  her  and  some  companions.  The  license 
number  was  reported  to  police,  who  linked  it  with  another 
case  involving  a  10-year-old  girl.  A  man  was  arrested  for 
investigation  of  criminal  assault  and  kidnapping,”  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  states. 

In  the  15,000  to  50,000  category,  the  Niagara  (N.Y.) 
Gazette,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  won  first  prize  for  its  com¬ 
munity  service  campaign  involving  a  series  of  public  semi¬ 
nars.  The  seminars,  which  are  still  being  run,  are  held  in  the 
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local  public  library  and  publicized  exclusively  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  series  began  with  a  session  on  stress,  then,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  audience,  grew  to  include  sessions  on  de¬ 
pression,  other  psychological  issues,  freezing  and  canning 
procedures,  and,  the  newest  session,  how  to  obtain  mortgage 
money,  which  will  be  held  next  month. 

According  to  Pat  Frantz  of  the  Gazette,  the  sessions  began 
with  audiences  of  60  to  70  area  residents.  They  now  draw 
over  250  regularly. 

Among  newspaper  entries  with  circulation  under  15,000, 
the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler  won  first  prize  for  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Easter  Seals  Center  for  the  Rehabilitation  of 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  campaign  used  editorial  support  to  back  60  “Old 
Newscarriers”  whose  mission  was  to  sell  copies  of  the 
newspaper  for  as  much  as  they  could  get.  The  Old  Newscar¬ 
riers,  which  have  been  conducting  the  project  with  the  Sun- 
Tattler  for  16  years,  set  a  goal  of  $35,000 — and  exceeded  it 
by  $1,341.  Considering  that  when  the  project  first  started  in 
1%3,  the  Old  Carriers  collected  a  total  of  $210,  the  1979 
collection  was  a  grand  achievement. 
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How  long  will 
l.akv  Tahoe 
be  blue? 
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Cable  equipment 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


interest  to  the  local  public. 

Region  two  uses  seven  double-height 
lines  to  display  AP  as  well  as  display 
advertising.  Other  locally  generated 
messages  can  be  included  in  this  region, 
as  well  as  any  other  region,  at  any  time. 

Region  three  contains  a  single  height 
lines  which  contains  a  “title  line”  saying 
Murray  Cable-News  which  is  sequenced 
with  a  page  that  provides  the  local  cable 
system’s  Home  Box  Office  schedule  for 
the  day. 

Region  four  contains  a  double-height 
line  which  displays  sequential  (fade) 
weather  information. 

Region  five  is  a  crawl  line  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  screen  that  contains  a  con¬ 
tinuous  local  weather  report  from  the 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Administration’s  (NOAA)  re¬ 
gional  office  that  is  automatically  up¬ 
dated  several  times  each  day. 

The  “fade  weather”  line  provides  date 
and  time,  current  temperature  as  well  as 
the  day’s  high  and  low,  wind  velocity 
and  direction,  barometric  pressure  and 
humidity  and  rainfall  for  the  day  as  well 
as  the  total  for  the  month. 

“One  of  the  best  features  about  our 
system  is  it  provides  complete  capability 
for  ‘offline’  input  and  editing,”  McCut- 
cheon  said.  He  pointed  out  that  some  of 
the  systems  considered  for  purchase 
originally  do  not  have  this  feature  or  the 
necessary  memory  capacity  needed  for 
compatability  with  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  In  many  systems  on  the  market, 
whenever  the  newspaper  is  inputting 
new  information  into  the  cable  system 
“the  folks  at  home  are  sitting  there 
watching,”  he  said. 

“By  being  able  to  edit  offline  we  do 
not  have  to  interupt  the  normal  sequenc¬ 
ing  of  pages  on  the  channel  itself  to  make 
changes,  additions  or  corrections,’’ 
McCutcheon  said.  “This  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  particularly  to  novices  in  the 
field.” 

News  and  advertising  employs,  with 
only  limited  instruction,  can  handle  all 
local  keyboarding  into  the  system  in  a 
short  time  each  day. 

Data  stored  in  the  newspaper  office 
computer  is  then  dumped  to  an  almost 
identical  character  generator  computer 
at  the  head-end  via  dedicated  telephone 
lines. 

“We  have  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in 
how  we  intermix  our  page  displays  in  the 
various  regions,”  McCutcheon  said. 
“We  can  even  set  up  a  designated  set  of 
pages  such  as  classified  ads  or  a  com¬ 
munity  bulletin  board  to  interupt  the 
normal  sequence  in  a  region  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  time  of  day  or  at  several  different 
times  throughout  the  day.” 
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Why  newspapers 
should  get  into  cable 

National  Cable-News  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  why  newspapers  should 
move  immediately  into  the  cable  field: 

1.  If  the  newspaper  doesn’t  do  it, 
someone  else  will  and  the  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  has  another  com¬ 
petitor. 

2.  A  newspaper  is  in  a  unique  position 
to  handle  cable  because  it  requires  no 
additional  personnel.  Advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  can  handle  sales  and  news  per¬ 
sonnel  can  input  the  local  news  into  the 
system  in  a  short  period  of  time  each 
day. 

3.  Cable  provides  a  means  of  updating 
important  news  between  editions  of  the 
newspaper.  This  is  especially  helpful  to 
the  weekly  newspaper. 

4.  Cable  provides  immediacy  in  both 
news  and  advertising. 

5.  Cable  is  cost-efficient  in  that  after 
the  initial  investment  the  recurring  costs 
are  extremely  small,  particularly  when 
compared  to  newspaper  operation. 

6.  Cable  provides  an  opportunity  to 
sell  additional  advertising  and  pay  for 
equipment  quickly. 

7.  Cable  effectively  competes  on  a 
24-hour  basis  with  commercial  tv  and 
radio. 

8.  Cable  is  not  a  substitute  but  is  an 
adjunct  to  newspapers. 

9.  Newspapers  need  to  get  their  foot 
in  the  door  of  this  new  technology. 


“If  desired,”  McCutcheon  added, 
“we  can  insert  a  given  page  or  sequence 
of  pages  at  only  one  time  of  day  on  only 
one  or  any  number  of  designated  days  of 
the  week.” 

The  system  has  a  storage  capacity  of 
2,500  seven-line,  double-height  character 
pages.  The  newspaper  office  system  con¬ 
tains  54K  of  RAM  memory  capable  of 
storing  225  seven-line  pages  and  a  dual¬ 
disk  drive  that  can  store  1 ,000  pages  on 
each  of  the  two  diskettes  in  the  system  at 
any  one  time.  The  disk  drives  provide 
unlimited  off-line  storage. 

The  character  generator  at  the  cable 
system’s  head-end  contains  64K  of  RAM 
memory  which  converts  to  just  under  300 
pages  of  storage  at  that  location. 

Additional  RAM  as  well  as  disk  mem¬ 
ory  can  be  added  to  the  system  if  needed. 

Another  “plus”  feature  of  the  system 
is  that  both  the  computer  equipment  at 
the  newspaper  office  and  at  the  cable 
system’s  head-end  are  hooked  to  a 
“fail-safe”  power  supply. 

“Even  though  we  have  complete 
back-up  with  permanent  floppy  disk 
storage,  fail-safe  gives  added  protection 
for  the  volatile  RAM  storage  in  the  com¬ 
puters  in  both  locations,”  McCutcheon 
said.  “It  has  worked  satisfactorily  in 
tests  as  well  as  actual  power  outages.” 


The  system  also  has  the  capacity  to 
update  to  “voice  over”  as  well  as  slide 
and  taped  video  transmission. 

Newspaper  executives  desiring  more 
information  on  cable  should  contact 
Wrather  at  National  Cable-News’  May- 
field,  Ky.,  office,  P.O.  Box  709, 
Mayfield,  Ky.  42066,  phone  502-247- 
5229;  or  McCutcheon  at  NCN’s  Murray 
office,  P.O.  Box  32,  Murray,  Ky.  42071. 

Local  media  panel 
to  study  joint  pact 

A  study  of  the  joint  production  opera¬ 
tions  of  Honolulu’s  two  daily 
newspapers — Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  which  is  owned 
by  Gannett  Co. — was  recommended  by 
the  Honolulu  Community  Media  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  study  will  determine  if  the  news¬ 
papers  are  fulfilling  the  original  intent  of 
the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
Robert  Fiske,  council  chairman,  said 
(April  16)  he  thinks  the  public  will  gain 
from  any  financial  disclosure  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Advertiser  and  Star-Bulletin. 

The  city  administration,  headed  by 
Mayor  Frank  Fasi,  has  sued  the  two  pa¬ 
pers,  claiming  that  their  joint  operation 
agreement  violates  the  law.  Late  last 
year  a  federal  judge  hearing  an  antitrust 
case  against  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency  and  the  corporations  owning  the 
papers  dismissed  that  part  of  the  city’s 
claim  brought  under  the  state’s  antitrust 
law,  ruling  that  the  agreement  estab¬ 
lished  in  1962  qualified  under  the  state 
statute. 

State-wide  Fla. 
bi-weekly  started 

A  bi-weekly  tabloid  newspaper,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  emerging  rural  lifestyles  of 
Florida,  was  started  in  Jupiter.  The  first 
issue  of  the  Country  Journal  is  being 
published  this  week,  announced  pub¬ 
lisher  Jack  Brodbeck.  The  state-wide 
tabloid  will  report  news  of  interest  to 
rural  homeowners,  horsemen  and  horse¬ 
women,  ranchers,  farmers  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  families  who  are  moving 
from  the  city  to  the  country.  Brod¬ 
beck  was  marketing  director  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Newspapers,  Inc.  James 
Quinlan,  former  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  was 
named  editor  and  John  Opel,  former 
editor  of  the  Delray  Beach  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  was  named  executive  editor. 

Ombudsmen  may 
form  association 

About  20  ombudsmen  and  news  critics 
will  be  attending  a  seminar  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Journalism  Center,  May  12  to  15. 

It  is  hoped  to  form  an  association  of 
ombudsmen  at  that  time.  Time  is  being 
set  aside  on  May  13  for  the  setting  up  of 
such  an  organization. 
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Newsroom  controls  full 
page  makeup  system 


A  team  effort  by  the  Newport  News 
( Va.)  Daily  PressITimes  Herald  and  Har¬ 
ris  Composition  Systems  division,  has 
resulted  in  a  significant  step  into  an  on¬ 
line  full  page  makeup  system  without 
graphics  with  full  control  from  the  news¬ 
room. 

Editors  are  composing  full  news 
pages — including  100-pica  headlines — 
that  are  ready  for  plating  as  they  come 
from  the  typesetter.  No  paste-up  is  re¬ 
quired  on  these  pages  except  for 
graphics. 

According  to  general  manager  Larry 
Freeman,  who  headed  the  team  of  New¬ 
port  News  executives  in  developing  the 
system  with  Harris,  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  is  “eminently  expandable,”  in  that 
we  see  it  operating  here  for  the  next  de¬ 
cade  or  so  as  we  add  electronic  features. 

Freeman  appointed  a  committee  in 
1977  to  investigate  all  existing  systems 
and  recommend  one  for  Newport  News. 
The  committee  was  as  diverse  as  it  was 
representative  of  the  management  of  this 
medium-to-large  size  publishing  enter¬ 
prise.  It  included  Henry  Jackson,  sys¬ 
tems  manager;  Milton  Walsh,  general 
foreman,  composing  room;  Robert 
Mergenthaler,  chief  technician,  elec¬ 
tronics;  Thomas  Link,  advertising  com¬ 
position  coordinator;  Frank  Simmons, 
managing  editor.  Times  Herald;  and 
Frank  Thieme,  advertising  director. 
Later,  when  William  Rogers  joined  the 
Daily  press  as  managing  editor,  he  also 
contributed  to  the  team’s  mission. 

The  aim  was  to  re-do  completely  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  could  best  be  described  as  a 
mishmash  of  interconnected  equipment 
serviced  by  a  melange  of  suppliers — 
none  of  whom  cared  to  shoulder  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  operation  of  the  complete 
system. 

The  primary  parameters  for  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  were:  full  page  make-up  capability 
without  graphics;  full-page  typesetting; 
one-vendor  source;  total  redundancy; 
and  a  system  that  would  not  be  obsolete 
in  four  or  five  years. 

By  ANPA-RI  time  in  1977,  the  field  of 
possible  suppliers  of  such  a  system  had 
been  whittled  down  to  two.  Freeman  and 
W.  R.  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Daily  Press,  Inc.  opened 
discussions  in  St.  Louis  with  Harris  and 
another  supplier. 

“As  it  turned  out,”  relates  Freeman, 
“Harris  was  really  the  only  firm  in  the 
business  that  took  us  seriously  and  saw 
merit  in  proposals  that  seemed  ‘way  out’ 
at  the  time. 

“Henry  Jackson,  Mike  Connell,  Har¬ 
ris’  sales  representative,  and  I  then 
began  to  work  in  earnest  to  install  the 
Harris  system.” 
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The  principal  components  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  are:  two  100-pica  Harris  CRT 
typesetters;  a  Harris  2250  Display  Ad 
Composition  System  with  four  Harris 
2215  Video  Layout  Terminals  (expanda¬ 
ble  to  eight  if  needed);  27  Harris  1740 
split-screen  Advanced  Editing  Termi¬ 
nals;  a  2565  Copy  Processing  System 
Controller  with  two  DEC  1170  CPUs 
with  256k  of  MOS  memory  each;  and 
two  Compuscan  170  Optical  Character 
Recognition  Units  retained  from  a  previ¬ 
ous  system.  Redundancy  is  complete, 
both  in  pieces  of  equipment  and  in  sys¬ 
tems.  All  news  editorial,  classified  and 
display  copy  enters  the  system  from  IBM 
Selectric-generated  and  coded  paper, 
through  the  OCR  to  the  controller.  Wire 
copy  is  captured  directly. 

Display  advertising  composition  is  al¬ 
ready  complete  when  the  editor  is  ready 
to  receive  pages  for  full  page  make-up. 


The  page  make-up  feature  permits 
editors  to  assign  number  of  columns  for  a 
story,  its  format  (e.g.  to  run-around  a 
half-tone),  column  depth  and  amount  of 
spacing.  It  may  then  be  typeset  or  posi¬ 
tioned  with  other  stories  on  the  page  be¬ 
fore  dispatch  to  the  typesetter. 

The  editor  is  the  key  to  the  system. 
Reporter-generated  raw  copy  that  has 
entered  the  2565  controller  is  called  up 
by  a  page  make-up  editor  for  several 
purposes.  He  may  simply  edit  and  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  computer  with  a  tag  for  later 
work;  he  may  combine  it  (using  the 
split-screen  feature  of  the  Harris  1740) 
with  existing  wire  stories  or  local  copy 
already  in  the  computer,  or  he  may  call 
the  story  from  the  controller  and  begin 
his  page  mark-up.  This  allows  the  editor 
to  assign  single  or  multicolumn  headlines 
as  well  as  the  copy  to  its  vertical  and 
horizontal  position  on  the  page.  While 
the  VDT  does  not  display  total  pages,  the 
make-up  editor  uses  a  small  page  dummy 
for  quick  reference  to  the  locations  of 
other  stories  that  he  is  placing  on  the 
page  and  display  advertising  that  is  al- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Larry  Freeman  (left)  discusses  page  make-up  capabilities  of  the 
Harris  system  with  W.R.  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Daily 
Press. 


Makeup  system 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


ready  on  the  page.  Once  a  page  is  made 
up — and  each  page  is  the  work  of  only 
one  editor — it  is  turned  over  to  the 
typesetter. 

“Page  make-up  is  a  real  time-saver,” 
says  Henry  Jackson.  “Two  people  could 
probably  lay  out  a  50-page  paper  in  four 
hours.” 

In  a  typical  newsroom  situation,  the 
slot  man  signs  on  with  a  password;  calls 
up  a  story;  asks  for  an  approximate 
depth;  enters  a  headline  format;  and  is¬ 
sues  a  modular  make-up  command  to 
specify  the  layout  of  the  story.  He  then 
transfers  it  to  the  rim  man  for  editing, 
headline  copy,  and  exact  fitting  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  format  on  the  page.  When  the 
story  comes  back  to  the  slot,  it  is  as¬ 
signed  a  page  number  and  sent  to  the 
page  directory.  Once  the  page  is  filled, 
the  “set  it”  command  dumps  it  from  the 
controller  to  the  typesetter  for  composi¬ 
tion  and  output  on  page-size  phototype¬ 
setting  paper. 

Harris  software  has  been  the  secret  to 
the  success  of  the  page  make-up  system 
at  Newport  News.  And  software  is  a 
function  of  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  software  was  written  using  DEC 
PDP-11  Assembly  Language.  (Assembly 
Language  addresses  the  computer  in  a 
far  more  sophisticated  manner  than  the 
High  Level  Language  like  COBOL, 
BASIC  and  FORTRAN  in  that  it  relates 
on  a  level  with  the  computer  that  is  far 
more  flexible.  In  addition.  Assembly 
Language  programs  take  far  less  space  in 
memory  and  run  faster.) 

The  video  terminals  are  equipped  with 
32  soft  (programmable)  keys  so  that  any 
editor  may  ‘write  a  program’  by  combin¬ 
ing  instructions.  Thus,  one  soft  key  may 
set  up  a  format  for,  say,  the  Sunday 
editorial  page,  complete  with  logos, 
flags,  and  unique  type  spacing  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Training  on  the  new  system  was  nearly 
as  difficult  as  it  may  have  appeared. 
Since  OCR-coded  copy  generation  was  a 
holdover  from  previous  systems,  input 
personnel  were  already  skilled.  Sunday 
editor  Larry  Wickline  served  as  in-house 
Daily  Press  staff  training  director  after 
the  instructors  completed  their  training.. 
Frank  Simmons  served  in  a  like  capacity 
for  the  Times-Herald. 

“Some  of  our  people  learned  quite 
quickly,”  says  Wickline.  Marcia  Man- 
gum,  our  copy  editor  for  the  Daily  Press 
learned  the  system  in  three  four-hour 
sessions.” 

“Compared  to  the  previous  system,” 
he  adds,  “the  Harris  system  gives  us  far 
better  control,  and  even  though  the 
editor  is  called  upon  to  do  more  work, 
we’re  getting  the  paper  out  10  to  15  min- 
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Construction  has  begun  on  a  new  mail  room/auxiliary  press  facility  for 
Knight-Bidder's  Columbus  (Georgia)  Ledger-Enquirer. 

Designed  to  blend  architecturally  with  the  Ledger-Enquirer's  existing  struc¬ 
ture,  the  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

Williams  Construction  Company  of  Columbus  is  the  general  contractor, 
and  the  Pellegren  Corporation  of  Denver,  Colorado  are  the  architects  and 
engineers  for  the  oroaram. 


utes  earlier  every  day.” 

The  Daily  Press  is  an  a. m.  and  Sunday 
publication  with  a  circulation  of  57,000 
and  100,000  respectively.  The  Times 
Herald  prints  43,000  copies.  Both  con¬ 
tain  some  44  to  48  pages  per  edition — for 
a  total  of  13  issues  and  700  pages  weekly. 
A  1 3-year-old  Hoe  Colormatic  prints  the 
papers,  using  plastic  plates  to  accommo¬ 
date  offset  technology. 

When  Larry  Freeman  came  to  New¬ 
port  News  in  1971,  the  newspaper  had 
moved  into  a  brand  new  plant — 
linecasters  and  all.  He  began  the 
changeover  immediately.  The  first  gen¬ 
eration  photocomposition  system  was 
complete  in  1973. 

“The  lack  of  reliable  software  has  be- 

Printing  agency  held 
in  violation  of  NLRB 

The  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
which  is  responsible  for  business  func¬ 
tions  of  both  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
Nashville  Tennessean,  was  ruled  guilty 
of  violations  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  affecting  Typographical  Union 
#20  of  the  ITU. 

The  union  had  originally  complained 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
charging  the  company  with: 

1.  Issuing  a  written  reprimand  to 
union  president  Joe  Jolley  “for  having 
engaged  in  union  activity.” 

2.  Unilaterally  changing  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  without  hav¬ 
ing  first  bargained  to  an  impasse  thereon. 

3.  By  bargaining  to  impasse  on  a  con¬ 
tract  provision  changing  the  definition 
and  composition  of  the  appropriate  exist¬ 
ing  contract  unit. 

A  hearing  was  then  held  before  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Law  Judge  Peter  E.  Don¬ 
nelly. 

There  it  was  brought  out  that  the  basic 
conflict  was  between  the  newspapers’ 
desire  for  flexibility  in  the  use  of  cold 
type  replacement  for  hot  type  and  the 
union’s  desire  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
the  new  processes  on  the  elimination  of 
employes  from  the  composing  room  unit. 

Certain  jurisdictional  proposals  were 
submitted  to  the  union  and,  when  the 


deviled  the  industry  almost  since  tubes 
came  to  typesetting,”  he  says,  “and  until 
a  progressive  news  organization  and  a 
top  level  systems  supplier  sat  down  to 
thrash  this  problem  out,  nothing  really 
was  working  up  to  expectations. 

“We  knew  that  no-one  really  had  a 
lock  on  full-page  make-up  without 
graphics  and  the  software  that  attends  it, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  realized  that 
Harris  had  a  fine  team  in  Melbourne  and 
all  the  potential  in  the  world. 

“So  that  is  how  we  ended  up  with  the 
Harris  system.” 

As  for  pagination,  “it’s  still  quite  a 
way  down  the  road,”  says  Larry 
Freeman,  “but  Harris  has  the 
capabilities  to  do  it.” 


union  did  not  respond,  were  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  and  employes  were  informed  of 
changes  in  work  rules  and  practices.  This 
was  held  a  labor  act  violation.  So  also 
was  the  corporation’s  bargaining  to  im¬ 
passe  on  a  unit-jurisdiction  contract  pro¬ 
vision  modifying  the  existing  unit-juris¬ 
diction  provision. 

The  complaint  regarding  Jolley’s  rep¬ 
rimand  was  dismissed.  The  law  judge 
held  that,  when  Jolley  took  a  day  off  to 
do  union  business,  he  had  not  gone 
through  prescribed  procedures  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  his  absence. 

Annual  conference 
for  students  held 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  spon¬ 
sored  its  16th  annual  Monmouth  College 
Government  Institute  March  28. 

Two  hundred  eighty  four  high  school 
students  and  teachers  from  New  Jersey 
heard  Gov.  Brendan  T.  Byrne  speak 
about  inflation  and  its  effect  on  state 
government. 

Students  also  participated  in  a  panel 
discussion  with  local,  county  and  state 
officials,  heard  two  original  student  re¬ 
search  papers  and  participated  in  a  straw 
poll  on  major  issues. 

To  date,  5,200  students  have  taken 
part  in  the  annual  conference,  for  which 
the  Press  received  the  Freedom  Founda¬ 
tion  award  in  1969. 
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Chicago  Tribune  team  assesses 
the  state  of  11  U.S.  cities 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

When  Paul  Gapp  was  approached  with 
the  assignment,  he  merely  shook  his 
head. 

“1  was  really  skeptical,”  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  architectural  critic  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  recalled  in  a  recent 
interview,  “mostly  because  I’d  read  so 
many  disappointing  versions  of  city 
series  on  other  papers  and  I  didn’t  see 
how  we  could  do  a  better  job.” 

But  that  was  a  year  ago  and  on  March 
24  the  first  of  a  12-part  report  on  the 
condition  of  American  cities  claimed  two 
and  a  half  pages  in  the  Tribune’s  Monday 
editions  as  well  as  Gapp’s  biased  admira¬ 
tion. 

A  great  deal  of  that  admiration  exists 
mainly  because  Gapp  and  Tribune  urban 
affairs  "reporters  Stanley  Ziemba  and 
John  McCarron  were  allowed  to  spend 
more  than  seven  months  working  on  the 
project.  Translated,  those  months  repre¬ 
sent  18,000  miles  traveled,  more  than  200 
people  interviewed,  and  enough  research 
gathered  to  fill  a  nine-foot  filing  drawer. 

The  result  is  an  incisive  and  very  read¬ 
able  account  of  strengths  and  weakness¬ 
es  of  1 1  American  metropoles:  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Portland,  Houston,  Atlanta,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Columbus,  Boston  and  Kansas 
City. 

The  profiles  focus  on  each  city’s 
growth,  industrial  and  financial  de- 
velopmejit,  government  and  politics,  so¬ 
cial  trends,  cultural  environment  and 
special  urban  problems. 

The  wrap-ups  are  as  different  as  the 
cities  they  summarize. 

Writing  of  New  York,  Gapp  said, 
“Nobody  knows  this  city.  Nobody.  The 
place  is  simply  too  big,  unthinkably 
complex,  and  full  of  hostile  areas.”  New 
Yorkers  “carve  out  snug  little  daily 


routines,”  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  totality  of  their  environment.  While 
with  Portland,  Gapp  mused  over  the 
city’s  “much  cherished  magic,”  a  city 
that  is  “largely  free  of  graffiti,  vandalism, 
litter,  street  gangs.  Mafiosi,  racial  ten¬ 
sions,  desolate  slums,  choking  pollution, 
crooked  politicians,  colonies  for  freaks, 
phony  social  climbers  and  those  legions 
of  harassed  men  whose  blood  pressures 
rise  whenever  the  Dow  Jones  averages 
dip  a  few  points.” 

Already  in  syndication,  the  series  is 
currently  carried  by  the  Boston  Globe, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  Sacramento  Bee,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  among  others. 

Peter  Willett,  operations  manager  of 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  Inc.,  said  the  price  tag  on  the  by- 
lined  effort  ranges  between  $400  and 
$5,000,  depending  on  the  paper’s  size, 
and  that  it’s  a  take  all  or  nothing  deal. 
“It’s  not  fair  to  the  series  to  break  it  up,” 
Willett  explained,  adding  that  some 
dailies  have  been  frightened  away  just  by 
the  project’s  physical  size.  Including  the 
original  photographs,  the  12-part  series 
represents  about  two  and  a  half  broad¬ 
sheet  pages  a  day.  “That’s  a  lot  of  news¬ 
print,”  Willett  said. 

Plans  also  are  underway  to  print  the 
series  in  “some  sort  of  permanent 
form,”  according  to  a  Tribune  spokes¬ 
man,  although  the  form  has  not  been  de¬ 
cided  on  yet. 

In  the  interim,  Gapp  and  the  rest  of  his 
team  have  been  enjoying  the  limelight 
while  putting  the  final  editing  touches  to 
bed. 


Paul  Gapp 

Gapp  spend  seven  minutes  discussing 
the  series  with  Jane  Pauly  March  24  on 
the  Today  show,  and  the  urban  reporters 
have  been  besieged  with  requests  from 
radio  talk  shows. 

The  electronic  attention  and  being  on 
the  other  side  of  an  interview  haven’t 
bothered  Gapp  at  all.  “We’ve  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  assignment  that  we 
don’t  feel  uncomfortable  about  being 
asked  difficult  questions,”  he  said. 

Considering  Gapp’s  initial  skepticism 
toward  the  assignment,  what  made  him 
change  his  mind? 

“Well,  we  thought  about  it  for  three 
weeks  .  .  .  a  lot  of  that  time  was  spent 
deciding  what  we  didn’t  want  to  do. 
After  these  mental  gymnastics  ...  I  was 
persuaded  that  it  could  be  done  well,”  he 
said. 

The  team’s  cardinal  rule  was  to  avoid 
gimmicks. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  take  an  arbitrary 
number  of  subjects  (crime,  education, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Winners  named 
in  Minn.  Tribune 
news  contest 

Four  reporters  and  two  newspapers 
will  be  recognized  next  month  for  their 
excellent  reporting  of  government  news 
in  several  Minnesota  communities.  They 
are  the  winners  of  the  second  annual 
Minneapolis  Tribune  Government  News 
Contest.  Awards  of  $500  each  will  be 
presented  to  the  following: 

•  Judy  Blanchard,  editor  Carver 
County  Hearld  (interpretive  reporting, 
weeklies) 

•  Hollan  Lommen,  reporter/photog¬ 
rapher,  Alexandria  Newspapers  (inves¬ 
tigative  reporting,  weeklies) 

•  William  Petroski,  staff  writer, 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin  (interpretive  re¬ 
porting,  dailies) 

•  L.J.  Hessburg,  staff  writer.  Red 
Wing  Republican  Eagle  (investigative 
reporting,  dailies)  Washington  Couthy 
Bulletin  (election  coverage,  weeklies) 

Rochester  Post-Bulletin  (election 
coverage,  dailies) 

The  winners  will  receive  their  awards 
at  a  noon  luncheon  on  May  10  during  the 
annual  Minnesota  Associated  Press  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  St.  Paul  Radisson. 

Entries  were  judged  by  the  faculty  of 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Kansas. 

Judy  Blanchard’s  report  on  the  local 
school  district’s  contract  settlement 
with  teachers  gave  readers  an  interpre¬ 
tive  account  of  give  and  take  between 
school  officials  and  employees.  “In  arti¬ 
cles  brightened  by  colorful,  descriptive 
language,  the  Carver  County  Herald  fur¬ 
nished  a  well-rounded  perspective  on 
competing  interests  and  how  they  fared 
in  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
community,”  judges  commented. 

Hollan  Lommen,  Alexandria  Newspa¬ 
pers,  revealed  a  large  bonus  paid  to 
county  hospital  employees  which  was 
ruled  as  being  against  state  laws  by  the 
Minnesota  Attorney  General.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  articles,  the  judges  said,  “.  .  . 
the  newspaper  sought  to  explain  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  payment,  as  well  as  the 
reasons  for  exposing  it  in  the  first 
place.” 

William  Petroski’s  article  on  “trends 
in  special  education  for  the  Rochester 
Post-Bulletin  represents  the  kind  of  lead¬ 
ership  a  newspaper  can  provide  in 
educating  the  general  public  about  social 
issues,”  reported  the  judges.  The  series 
explores  the  pros  and  cons  and  causes 
and  effects  of  the  astounding  financial 
growth  of  special  education. 

The  Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle’s  L. 
J.  Hessburg  wrote  “a  detailed  account  of 
a  meeting  by  Minnesota  health  officials 
that  may  have  violated  Minnesota  open 
meeting  laws,”  judges  said.  “At  the 
meeting,  the  officials  developed  policies 
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to  reduce  the  number  of  hospitals  enti¬ 
tled  to  care  for  infants  with  high-risk 
health  problems.  It  reported  extensively 
on  Dossible  ramifications  of  the  proposed 
health  care  policy,  including  its  impact 
on  affected  hospitals’  eligibility  for  gov¬ 
ernment  financial  aid.” 

The  Washington  County  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  an  in-depth  look  at  candidates  for 
office  last  year  in  three  communities 
which  gave  voters  a  means  of  comparing 
politicians  and  their  views.  The  judges 
said,  “Clear  editorial  comment  and 
comprehensive  reporting  of  election  re¬ 
sults  rounded  out  this  fine  effort  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism.” 

The  Rochester  Post-Bulletin  won  for 
“a  collection  of  ten  thoroughly  re¬ 
searched  smoothly  written  stories  that 
illuminated  a  proposed  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  bond  issue  for  road  improvements,” 
the  judges  commented.  “It  was  the  sort 
of  detailed  reporting  that  enables  citizens 
to  vote  intelligently  on  complicated,  cru¬ 
cial  public  developments.” 

Filter  reduces 
VDT  glare 

An  easily  installed  retrofit  kit  that 
solves  reflection  problems  and  improves 
display  contrast  on  existing  VDT  dis¬ 
plays  has  been  announced  by  Polaroid 
Corporation’s  Technical  Polarizer  Divi¬ 
sion. 

The  kit  consists  of  Polaroid’s  CP-70 
circular  polarizer  contrast  enhancement 
filter  and  self-adhesive  mounting  brack¬ 
ets  that  easily  attach  to  the  bezel  around 
the  terminal’s  display  screen.  Users  can 
install  the  kit  themsel  ves  without  tools  or 
a  service  technician. 

The  kit  reduces  operator  eye  fatigue 
by  improving  readability  of  displayed 
material  and  by  preventing  ambient  light 
from  reflecting  off  the  screen  back  into 
the  operator’s  eyes. 

Unlike  conventional  absorption  filters 
that  simply  reduce  apparent  glare,  circu¬ 
lar  polarization  eliminates  the  reflection 
itself.  “Anyone  who  has  looked  through 
ordinary  sunglasses  and  a  pair  with 
Polaroid  polarizing  lenses  will  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  in  performance  of 
the  polarizing  filters,”  said  Richard 
Adams,  marketing  manager  for  the 
Technical  Polarizer  Division.  He  added, 
“Absorption  filters  merely  make  the 
problem  less  objectionable;  the  CP-70  fil¬ 
ter  gets  rid  of  the  problem  altogether.” 

The  same  kind  of  polarizers  are  used 
successfully  to  eiiminate  reflections  from 
instruments  in  airplane  cockpits  and  to 
improve  contrast  enhancement  on  radar 
displays. 

Complete  kits,  including  instructions 
and  mounting  brackets,  are  priced  from 
$26.00  for  a  formed  non-glare  plastic  fil¬ 
ter.  Anti-reflection  glass  laminated  filters 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  different  room 
lighting  conditions  are  priced  from 
$68.00. 


City  series 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

housing,  etc.)  and  go  into  every  city  and 
give  the  ten  subjects  the  same  amount  of 
time.  That  wouldn’t  have  worked,” 
Gapp  said,  citing  examples  of  cities 
where  crime  is  high  and  others  where  it’s 
non-existent. 

“Maybe  on  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  one 
went  into  crime  and  five  into  hispanics 
instead  of  arbitrarily  giving  five  to  crime 
and  five  to  hispanics,”  he  added. 

Gapp  attributes  much  of  the  project’s 
success  to  meticulous  reportorial  book¬ 
keeping  and  filing  as  well  as  his  editor’s 
carte  blanche  on  time,  budget  and  space. 

“We  wanted  to  be  authoritative  about 
the  cities  so  that  reader  wouldn’t  get  the 
impression  that  these  guys  came  in  and 
talked  to  a  couple  of  bartenders  and  a 
bus  driver,”  the  journalist  said. 

Potentially,  the  most  difficult  aspect  of 
the  protracted  assignment  was  the  han¬ 
dling  of  massive  amounts  of  information. 
Consequently,  the  team  devised  a  rigid 
format  beforehand  for  transcribing  notes 
and  interviews.  Each  subject  and  all  data 
pertinenet  to  it — facts,  interviews,  re¬ 
porter’s  comments — were  assigned  a  uni¬ 
form  slot  in  the  city’s  file  and  cross- 
referenced. 

“That  way  when  I  sat  down  with  vol¬ 
uminous  information  on  a  city,  it  was 
physically  possible  to  work  with  it  fairly 
rapidly,”  (Japp  said. 

Only  ten  per  cent  of  the  compiled  re¬ 
search  found  its  way  into  print — an 
elimination  process  that  proved  painful 
for  all  three  reporters.  “We’ve  got 
enough  interviews  here  on  cities  that  we 
could  sit  around  and  write  articles  for 
two  years  .  .  .  not  that  we’d  ever  do 
that,”  Gapp  laughed. 

The  critic  said  the  public’s  reaction  to 
the  pieces  has  been  extremely  good  so 
far.  “The  most  heartening  response  has 
been  from  people  who  have  lived  a  sub¬ 
stantial  time  in  the  cities  (covered)  who 
say  ‘yea,  that’s  what  it’s  really  like  in 
Portland,  or  Atlanta  or  Los  Angeles.’  ” 

Gapp,  who  is  already  preparing  him¬ 
self  for  the  postpartum  depression  that 
should  set  in  after  he  returns  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  duties  full  time,  said  he  and  his 
colleagues  feel  very  comfortable  with  the 
printed  product. 

“But  it  wouldn’t  have  been  possible 
without  backup  from  our  top  editors  who 
let  us  run  with  the  ball .  .  .  and  without  a 
commitment  of  space  we  would  have 
been  dead,”  he  said. 

And  if  Chicago  disappeared  tomorrow, 
where  would  the  urban  affairs  experts 
chose  to  live? 

“I’d  go  to  Atlanta,”  Gapp  said,  “and 
McCarron  says  he’d  move  to  Portland.” 
Unfortunately,  Ziemba  has  been  in  the 
hospital  for  the  past  three  weeks  and 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
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Enjoying  it  all  as  much  as  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  obviously  touched  by  the 
award,  she  declared,  “You  don’t  know 


Hall  of  Fame,  Reubens  awarded  by  NCS 


As  the  National  Cartoonist  Society 
celebrated  the  85th  anniversary  of  the 
newspaper  comic  strip  in  its  Reuben 
Awards  April  28,  the  organization  con¬ 
ferred  its  Hall  of  Fame  Gold  Key  post¬ 
humously  to  Rube  Goldberg. 

The  annual  award  ceremonies  in  New 
York  City  are  named  in  honor  of  cartoon¬ 
ist-sculptor  Rube  Goldberg,  who  was  the 
first  president  of  NCS.  His  sons  Tom  and 
George  were  present  and  accepted  the 
Gold  Key  honoring  their  father. 

Top  annual  award  of  “The  Reuben” 
made  some  cartooning  history  with  Jeff 
MacNelly  winning  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year.  The  award  has  been  won 
twice  by  several  other  cartoonists  but 
never  consecutively. 

MacNelly  has  twice  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  cartooning — in  1972 
and  1978.  He  is  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

And  since  September,  1977,  MacNelly 
has  been  producing  the  comic  strip 
“Shoe”,  which  brought  the  Treetops 
Tribune  Tattler  and  a  Virginia  Neo-Real¬ 
ist  school  of  bird  drawing  into  national 
prominence. 

MacNelly  was  not  in  New  York  Mon¬ 
day  night  for  the  new  honor — being  oc¬ 
cupied  down  Washington  Post  way  with 
a  party  hosted  by  Donald  Graham  and 
Jefferson  Communications.  They  were 
celebrating  publication  of  “The  Other 
Shoe”,  the  second  book  collection  of 
“Shoe”  strips. 

Jefferson  Communications  of  Falls 
Church  and  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  combine  in  bring¬ 
ing  MacNelly  and  “Shoe”  to  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country. 

Other  Reuben  category  winners  were: 

Story  strips — Milton  Caniff  for  “Steve 
Canyon.” 

Humor  strips — Mel  Lazarus  for  “Miss 
Peach.” 

Syndicated  panels — Bob  Dunn  and  A1 
Scaduto  for  “They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time.” 


Jeff  MacNelly 


letters  and  Reuben  ceremony  books. 
Chuck  Green  of  the  Museum  of  Cartoon 
Art,  Port  Chester,  was  given  a  special 
Service  Award  and  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  Savings  Bonds  Division 
awarded  appreciation  certificates  to  a 
number  of  cartoonists  for  services  in 
promoting  bond  sales.  John  Cullen  Mur¬ 
phy,  the  Society’s  president,  presided 
for  presentations. 

Lending  glamor  to  the  occasion  was 
film  star  Ginger  Rogers,  back  in  New 
York  for  a  month  at  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall.  Ginger  won  the  ACE 
Award,  given  to  a  non-professional  in  art 
and  cartooning.  Not  many  people  know 
of  her  talent  in  art — so  a  special  presen¬ 
tation  of  stills  from  the  long,  long  line  of 
her  film  credits  was  climaxed  with  some 
of  her  portraits  of  stars. 

Attired  in  flowing  black  chiffon, 
diamond  necklace  and  earrings.  Ginger 
won  an  ovation  as  she  was  encircled  by 
cartoonists  summoned  from  the  audience 
to  execute  lightning  sketches. 


what  you  have  done  for  me.  I’m  going  to 
get  my  pencils,  my  pens  and  ink  out 
again.” 

*  «  « 

Representatives  of  feature  syndicates 
and  supplementary  news  services  have 
formed  a  study  committee  to  evaluate 
the  future  of  high-speed  delivery  of  their 
copy  via  satellite  systems. 

Donald  H.  Till  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  8-member 
committee. 

Other  members  are:  Tom  McCormick, 
United  Feature  Syndicate;  Breck 
Slossman,  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice;  Peter  S.  Willett,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate;  Dean 
Schoelkopf,  KNT  News  Service;  Lee 
Salem,  Universal  Press  Syndicate;  Allan 
Priaulx,  King  Features  Syndicate,  and 
Leland  Schwartz,  States  News  Services. 

Till  said  the  committee  will  study: 

•  Congestion  and  delays  on  AP  and 
UPl  high-speed  circuits,  DataFeature 
and  DataNews.  (Syndicates  and  supple¬ 
mental  news  services  buy  time  on  these 
channels  to  distribute  their  copy.) 

•  Increasing  transmission  costs. 

•  Benefits  to  syndicates  and  supple¬ 
mental  as  AP  and  UPI  develop  satellite 
delivery. 

Till  said  the  group  will  contact  ANPA, 
AP,  and  UPI  to  examine  the  impact  of 
satellite  technology  overall  and  to  de¬ 
termine  what  part,  if  any,  a  syndicates- 
supplementary  news  service  group  could 
play  as  participants  in  the  satellite  ven¬ 
ture. 

Additional  companies  represented  at 
the  meeting  in  Washington  were: 
Newhouse  News  Service,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  Cox  Newspapers, 
New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration,  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  and  National  Catholic  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  Not  sending  representatives  but 
asking  to  be  in  the  study  were  Field  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate, 
and  Fairchild  Syndicate. 


Editorial  cartoons — Frank  Evers  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Sports  cartoons — Karl  Hubenthal  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  E.xaminer. 

Comic  Books  (humor) — Allan  Jaffee, 
Warner  Publications. 

Comic  Books  (story) — Will  Eisner, 
“The  Spirit.” 

Illustration  and  Special  Features — Ar¬ 
nold  Roth  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  winning 
both  categories. 

Magazine  Gag  Cartoons — Jack  Mar- 
kow.  National  Enquirer. 

Animation — Hilda  Terry,  animated 
scoreboards. 

Advertising — Mischa  Richter,  Prov- 
incetown.  Mass. 

The  T-Square  Award  went  to  photog¬ 
rapher  Buck  Peters  for  his  NCS  news- 


To:  JCee.  Cosmic  Conglomerate  Corp.  chairman  of  the  board 
From:  P.R.  Lackey,  inferr>al  and  external  communications 


Re  annual  report  controversy 


It  appears  your  suspicions  were  correct.  The  reason  figures 
were  in  soft  focus  was  because  photographer  verified  numter^s. 
I  have  heard  only  good  things,  however,  about  d^ity  of  the  _ 
auditor’s  photographs. 


TAKE  A  MEMO:  Daily  MEM-ohs  will  brighten  up  your 
business  page.  Or  any  page.  Send  a 
memo  for  rates,  availability.  Or  call 
503/245-8144  or  244-5468. 


Zeus  Enterprises,  10149  SW  Barbur  Blvd.,  Suite  83,  Portland,  OR  97219 
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By  Dan  Lionel 


Family  Weekly  names 
three  new  executives 


Ad  scene 


Weigh  offers  carefully 

“Properly  managed,  your  publications 
are  an  outstanding  investment  during  an 
inflationary  period,”  Ted  Gunkel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Educational  &  Advisory  Services 
Corp.,  Madison,  Wise.,  a  CPA  and  fi¬ 
nancial  consultant  told  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Advertising  Council  at 
their  spring  meeting  in  Syracuse  last 
week. 

“Unlike  wheat  or  beef  or  copper, 
there  is  not  quoted  market  for  your  in¬ 
tangible  services.  You  have  a  unique 
paper  in  a  unique  market  and  you  set  and 
sell  your  own  price  schedule.” 

Gunkel  spoke  to  the  shopping  paper 
publishers  representing  some  500  indi¬ 
vidual  shopper  editions  with  over  3  mil¬ 
lion  circulation  in  New  York  State 
against  a  background  of  shopping  paper 
turnover  in  1979,  which  E  &  P  reported 
(Jan.  5,  1980)  as  63  of  the  total  of  193 
non-daily  papers  sold.  Many  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  newspaper  organizations  in- 
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eluding  Gannett,  Panax,  Cox,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  Cap¬ 
ital  Cities  Communications,  have  been 
involved  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  one  of 
more  free  circulation  papers. 

In  his  talk  “Evaluating  Your  Publica¬ 
tion”  Gunkel  said,  “Since  pricing  is  the 
key  to  fighting  inflation,  your  paper  has 
added  value  in  these  times.  But,  it’s  very 
easy  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  selling 
price  of  businesses  today,  as  we  are  by 
the  prices  of  homes.  Before  you  accept 
an  offer,”  he  warned,  “back  up  and  see 
what  the  after  tax  proceeds  of  the  sale 
will  buy  you  in  security  and  investment 
return.  Eion’t  be  a  sucker  for  inflation’s 
‘funny  money’  price  tag  on  your  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Explaining  the  accellerating  trend  by 
daily  publications  to  pick  up  successful 
free  publications,  Gunkel  noted  that 
“Shoppers  offer  the  great  benefit  of  not 
being  capital  intensive,  a  major  factor  in 
a  tight  money  economy.  Besides  they  af¬ 
ford  a  perfect  match  for  paid  circulation 
publications  where  they  can  exploid  new 
markets  as  well  as  fend  off  competition.” 

Shoppers,  he  said,  are  more  inflation 
proof  than  other  media  because,  “adver¬ 
tisers  need  the  efficiency  of  your  publica¬ 
tions  more  than  ever.  Readers  need  your 
papers  to  make  the  price  comparisons  in 
an  inflationary  marketplace.  The  confu¬ 
sion  caused  by  the  rapid  pace  of  inflation 
puts  the  well  informed,  highly  responsive 
smaller  business  at  a  big  advantage.” 

The  shopper  publishers  were  urged  to 
institute  financial  controls  to  maintain 
their  financial  stability  noting  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  their  publications 
would  assure  continued  support  by  the 
advertisers.  “Rate  card  increases,”  he 
said,  “should  reflect  both  the  increased 
benefit  advertisers  receive  from  your  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  change  in  price  tag  de¬ 
manded  by  inflation.  It  takes  guts  to  ask 
a  fair  price  for  your  services,  especially 
in  the  booming  shopper  industry.” 


Three  executive  appointments  for 
Family  Weekly  were  announced  during 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Convention  in  Honolulu  by 
Morton  Frank,  president,  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Patrick  M.  Linskey,  executive  vice- 
president  and  director  of  sales,  will  take 
on  additional  responsibilities  in  the  new¬ 
ly  created  position  of  associate  publisher. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  its  26-year  history 
that  Family  Weekly  will  have  an  associate 
publisher. 

Richard  W.  Millen,  vicepresident  and 
manufacturing  director,  will  take  on 
added  duties  as  director  of  operations, 
another  new  position. 

Jonathan  Thompson,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
previously  in  various  executive  positions 
at  the  Miami  Herald,  a  Knight  Ridder 
newspaper,  will  join  Family  Weekly  May 
12  as  vicepresident  and  general  manager. 
His  initial  responsibilities  will  include 
coordinating  newspaper  relations  and  the 
magazine’s  overall  promotion. 

“Your  rate  card,”  he  said,  “is  your 
primary  weapon  against  inflation’s  silent 
attack  on  your  business.  It  must  be  kept 
current  to  avoid  serious  losses.”  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  ‘offensive’  and  ‘de¬ 
fensive’  rate  card  adjustments:  “What 
causes  you  to  change  your  rate  card? 
Increased  costs,  falling  profits,  com¬ 
petitors’  rate  increases?  These  are  de¬ 
fensive  reasons.  Good  reasons — but  de¬ 
fensive.  When  did  your  salespeople  or 
your  customers  last  ask  you  to  increase 
rates?  Don’t  hold  your  breath  waiting! 
Inflation  demands  a  regular  and  systema¬ 
tic  rate  card  review.  Actual  changes 
should  flow  from  both  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  justifications.” 

With  most  publishers  instituting  ap¬ 
proximately  annual  rate  changes  Gunkel 
said  they  can  easily  fall  behind  the  actual 
rate  of  inflation.  He  offered  the  following 
actual  history  of  one  typical  publisher’s 
rate  card  for  the  past  five  years: 


MOST  COMMONLY  SOLD  DISPLAY  RATE 


Per  Column  %  Change 

Per  Co.  Inch 

%  Change 

Date 

Circuiation 

Inch 

from  6/30/74 

Per  1,000 

from  6/30/74 

6/30/74 

45,000 

$3.68 

8.20 

9/01/76 

48,000 

3.94 

-1-  7.1% 

8.20 

0.0% 

8/01/77 

50,000 

4.33 

+  17.7% 

8.70 

+  6.1% 

12/01/78 

52,000 

4.76 

+  29.3% 

9.20 

+ 12.2% 

Compare  this  to  the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  since  June  30, 1974. 

Date  or 

CPI 

Rate  of 

Time  Period 

Index 

Inflation 

6/30/74 

146.9 

6/30/74-6/30/75 

160.6 

+  9.3% 

6/30/74-6/30/76 

170.1 

+  15.8% 

6/30/74-6/30/77 

181.8 

+  23.8% 

6/30/74-6/30/78 

195.3 

+  33.0% 

*Current 

6/30/74-6/30/79 

216.6 

+  47.7% 

government 

6/30/74-6/30/80 

235.7* 

+  60.4%* 

forecasts 
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Alternative 
publishers 
set  priorities 

By  M.L.  Stein 

Delegates  to  the  National  Association 
of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  convention 
in  San  Francisco  (April  23-26)  were  con¬ 
vinced  the  dailies  were  “stealing  our 
stuff”  but  that  was  not  their  main  con¬ 
cern. 

What  bothered  them  more  was  the 
nagging  realization  that  their  market  is 
growing  older,  the  burning  political  is¬ 
sues  of  the  1970’s  are  hard  to  come  by 
these  days,  their  pay  scale  is  too  low  to 
attract  enough  good  young  reporters  and 
that  staying  alive  means  imposing  hard- 
headed  business  practices. 

Still,  the  nearly  90  members  who  at¬ 
tended,  felt  generally  satisfied  with  their 
products,  believe  they  represented  a  true 
alternative  to  the  dailies  and  predicted 
they  will  continue  to  flourish  in  the 
1980’s. 

“Our  main  priority  is  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  it’s  going  to  be  real  hard,”  said 
Bud  Farrar,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Times. 
“We  have  to  stay  lean  and  mean  and  put 
out  a  good  editorial  product  to  support 
our  advertising.” 

The  alternative  journalists,  represent¬ 
ing  nearly  40  papers,  got  some  encour¬ 
agement  in  their  efforts  from  two  estab¬ 
lishment  daily  editors,  Jim  Bellows  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and  Larry 
Jinks  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

“I  wish  I  could  get  the  same  energy 
and  vitality  from  my  people  as  you  do,” 
Bellows  said.  “It’s  tough  to  get  people 
on  a  newspaper  to  move  in  the  same 
direction.” 

Bellows,  who  described  the  Herald 
Examiner  as  the  “alternative  daily  in 
Los  Angeles,”  said  today’s  newspaper 
must  make  sense  out  of  the  news  and 
make  some  sense  out  of  our  readers’ 
lives.” 

Dismissing  what  he  termed  “green 
eyeshade”  journalism.  Bellows  asserted 
that  the  news  needs  “an  emotional  quo¬ 
tient  to  replace  the  sensationalism  of  50 
years  ago.” 

“We’re  a  part  of  the  reader’s  life,” 
Bellows  continued.  “Sensationalism  no 
longer  produces  desired  results.” 

Jinks,  who  said  his  newspaper  has 
been  changed  to  “appeal  to  young 
people  and  women  a  lot  better,”  lauded 
the  alternative  publishers  for  “your 
capacity  to  attract  talented  young  writ¬ 
ers. 

“You  give  them  a  lot  of  freedom  in 
terms  of  space  and  ground  rules  and  we 
can  learn  from  that,”  he  added. 

But  Jinks  denied  a  frequently  voiced 
alternative  complaint  that  group  dailies 
tend  to  be  directed  from  headquarters. 

“Knight- Bidder  does  not  tell  you  how 
to  edit  a  newspaper,”  Jinks  maintained. 
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“I  write  a  monthly  report  and  I  share 
ideas  with  other  editors  but  we  run  the 
newspapers  in  our  city.” 

Bellows  urged  delegates  to  push  their 
papers  “more  in  the  main  stream”  and 
place  more  emphasis  on  experimentation 
instead  of  listings  and  reviews. 

That  view  was  somewhat  supported  by 
Stephen  Mindich,  publisher  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Phoenix,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
alternative  weeklies.  Mindich  reported 
that  he  expects  his  sales  revenues  to 
reach  $6  million  this  year. 

“The  heartbeat  of  the  alternative  press 
is  investigative  reporting,”  Mindich  said. 
“That’s  what  makes  us  a  vital  force  in 
the  community.  The  dailies  aren’t  doing 
it.  Our  readers  care  a  little  more.  The 
Boston  Globe  can’t  impact  on  the  city 
the  way  we  can.” 

The  delegates’  euphoria  took  some 
jabs,  however,  in  a  session  called, 
“What  the  80’s  Hold  for  Alternative 
Weeklies.” 

Farrar  complained  that  the  alterna¬ 
tives  are  not  paying  reporters  enough. 
He  asserted  that  the  papers  which  will 
survive  the  current  decade  are  those  that 
“are  willing  to  spend  money  on  produc¬ 
ing  good  journalism.” 

The  Springfield,  Illinois,  editor  rec¬ 
ommended  that  alternative  weeklies 
concentrate  on  stories  involving  energy, 
environment  and  the  economy. 

Farrar  forecast  fewer  alternative  pa¬ 
pers  by  the  end  of  the  1980’s  but  he  was 
in  a  minority.  Bruce  Brugmann,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  termed  the  80’s  “the  perfect 
decade  to  stay  alive  if  we  figure  out  what 
the  monopoly  papers  are  doing  and  take 
for  ourselves  everything  outside  that.” 

“They  (the  dailies)  will  steal  our 
stuff — our  listings  and  guides — but  don’t 
worry  about  it,”  he  declared.  “No  mat¬ 
ter  what  they  steal  there  is  plenty  more 
where  that  came  from  if  you  position 
yourself  correctly  in  your  community.” 

naan’s  president,  Steve  McNamara, 
publisher  of  the  Pacific  Sun  in  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Marin  County,  prophesied  there 
will  be  more  alternative  papers  in  the 
80’s,  with  their  focus  being  on  local  and 
regional  issues. 

Jim  Vowell,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Reader,  said  the  problem  for  his  paper  in 
the  80’s  will  be  “to  find  a  niche  in  the 
community.”  “Our  best  bet  is  local 
stories,”  he  added. 

Other  delegates  agreed  with  Brugmann 
that  the  dailies  were  stealing  their  ideas 
but  most  regarded  it  as  a  tribute  to  their 
publications.  They  were  more  worried 
over  the  fact  that  their  audience  has 
shifted  mainly  to  affluent,  over-30  pro¬ 
fessionals,  with  little  prospect  of  attract¬ 
ing  the  younger  generation.  “In  a  couple 
of  years  we’ll  be  carrying  ads  for  denture 
cream,”  cracked  Mike  Lenehan  of  the 
Chicago  Reader. 

Editors  noted  that  their  campus  sales 
are  dropping  off  as  college  students  be¬ 


come  non  readers  or  lean  toward  enter¬ 
tainment  rather  than  news. 

In  a  panel  on  the  business  side  of 
newspapers  Darrell  Oldham,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  Weekly,  urged 
colleagues  to  initiate  “aggressive”  ad 
pricing  and  billing  policies  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  marketing  plan  even  if  it  means 
hiring  an  outside  consultant.  “Design 
rates  that  are  expensive  but  that  will  be 
justified  by  your  quality  readership  of  25 
to  40-year-old  professionals  who  are 
educated  and  affluent.” 

Oldham  also  recommended  that  pub¬ 
lishers  “be  honest  in  reporting  circula¬ 
tion”  to  maintain  the  paper’s  credibility. 
He  said  that  such  business  practices  on 
his  paper  resulted  in  $500,000  in  ad  rev¬ 
enue  last  year,  with  $750,000  expected 
this  year.  Delegates  also  debated  the  rel¬ 
ative  merits  of  free  and  paid  circulation. 
Some  members  reported  their  sales  grow 
significantly  when  they  switch  from  paid 
to  free  distribution.  Two-thirds  of 
NAAN  members  give  their  papers  away. 

One  who  doesn’t,  Martin  Rudow,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Seattle  Weekly, 
said  paid  subscriptions  work  well  only  in 
papers  that  have  the  staff  to  handle  them. 

“But  there  are  distinct  advantages 
when  you  go  paid,”  he  said.  “The  paper 
has  more  credibility,  the  advertisers  are 
more  sure  of  their  readership  and  the 
editors  have  a  much  better  idea  of 
whether  the  paper  is  being  read.  Many 
people  will  pick  up  anything  that’s  free 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  they  read  it.” 

Attorney  Arthur  Shartsis,  who  rep¬ 
resented  Pacific  Sun  in  its  recent  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Examiner  told  delegates: 

“Just  because  the  daily  comes  into 
your  neighborhood  and  sells  papers  is 
not  enough  for  a  anti-trust  suit.  There 
must  be  predatory  intent,  a  strong  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  out  to  destroy  competition.” 

Shartsis  called  attention  to  “enormous 
cost  of  litigation.”  “Usually,”  he  said, 
“I  advise  a  client  not  to  litigate — to  avoid 
it  at  all  costs.  If  you  involve  your  paper 
in  thousands  of  dollars  in  legal  fees  and 
you  lose,  you’re  going  to  feel  rotten 
about  it.  Try  and  negotiate  for  something 
you  can  live  with.” 

The  Berkeley  Barb,  an  old-time  stal¬ 
wart  of  the  so-called  underground  press, 
withdrew  its  application  for  membership 
in  NAAN  during  the  conference  when 
NAAN’S  committee  questioned  massage 
parlor  and  other  sex  ads  in  the  Spectator, 
the  Barb’s  companion  paper. 

FIEJ  director  dies 

Michel  de  Saint  Pierre,  longtime  direc¬ 
tor,  International  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  (FIEJ),  died  last  week. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president, 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  FIEJ,  said  the  death  of  de  Saint 
Pierre  will  be  “felt  not  only  in  countries 
where  FIEJ  has  its  membership  but  also 
in  any  place  in  the  world  where  there  are 
journalists  struggling  to  be  free.” 
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Soho  News 
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promotional  campaign  with  90  spot  ads  a 
week  and  runs  full  page,  in  house,  sub¬ 
scription  ads  in  every  issue. 

Ash  also  hired  a  new  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Eileen  Tracy,  who  had  previously 
served  in  that  capacity  with  Soho’s 
major  weekly  competitor.  The  Village 
Voice,  owned  by  New  York  Post’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rupert  Murdoch. 

This  fall  Ash  intends  to  have  the  paper 
audited  for  the  first  time.  Whom  she 
chooses  to  do  the  audit,  the  publisher 
said,  will  depend  on  Soho’s  circulation  in 
the  fall.  The  paper  sells  for  60C  on  news¬ 
stands  and  charges  $26,  500  an  issue,  for 
a  year’s  subscription. 

The  Associated  Newspaper  Group  has 
conducted  a  readership  survey  for  Soho. 

“Our  major  readership  is  in  the  25  to 
34  age  group.  Next  is  18  to  24,  then  34 
and  up,’’  Ash  said.  “A  great  many  of  our 
readers  make  $20,000  and  up.  87%  have 
some  college,  and  65%  have  college  de¬ 
grees  and  some  post  graduate  work.  And 
they  don’t  all  live  in  the  Soho  district. 
We  have  a  lot  of  readers  living  in  the 
upper  East  Side  and  West  Side.’’ 

Ash  has  enjoyed  some  success  in  at¬ 
tracting  national  advertising  for  Soho. 
Newport  cigarettes  has  already  come 
into  the  paper,  and  she  said  the  paper  is 
“approaching  R.J.  Reynolds.’’ 

Classified  advertising  is  another  cate¬ 
gory  Ash  is  trying  to  build  up,  particu¬ 
larly  the  risque  personal  classifieds  for 
which  many  alternative  weeklies  have 
become  famous. 

“The  personals  have  a  high  reader 
interest,  and  they’re  a  good  source  of 
revenue,”  she  explained. 

“We’re  going  after  the  retail  fashion 
market,”  Ash  continued.  “We  have 
Bloomingdale’s  on  contract.  We’ve  had 
Macy’s  ads.  For  Alexander’s  we  de¬ 
signed  a  Soho  type  image  for  their  ads 
with  Soho  type  people  and  settings.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  didn’t  advertise  with  anyone 
else  what  they  showed  with  us.  They 
kept  tabs  on  the  results  and  the  items  are 
selling  briskly.” 

Ash  believes  Soho’s  strong  coverage 
of  “the  latest  in  fashion”  is  what  the 
paper’s  retail  ad  drive  successful. 

“New,  young  people  designing  any¬ 
thing  come  to  Soho  first  to  be  featured  in 
our  Style  section.  That’s  what  makes  the 
department  stores  and  the  boutiques  in¬ 
terested  in  us.  Women's  Wear  Daily  con¬ 
siders  us  a  competitor.” 

Ads  for  movies,  concerts,  clubs,  and 
records  provide  another  major  source  of 
revenue.  Ash  said.  “We  work  with  ad 
agencies  all  the  time  to  get  advertising 
from  those  areas.” 

Despite  the  recent  improvements, 
Soho  “is  not  breaking  even  yet,”  the 
publisher  reported.  “We  soon  will  be — 


Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


One 

Year 

4/29  4/22  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  18%  I8V4  23V2 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  I/'A  IT'A  20% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  46'/2  AS’A  39V4 

Charter  Company  (NYSE)  .  23  24V'2  N/A 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  19'/8  19V4  23 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  SS'A  36%  35V4 

Early  Calif.  Ind.  (OTC)  .  6%  6V«  N/A 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  41 'A  41 'A  44 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  SS'A  33  26y2 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  21%  22V4  20% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  24V2  24%  31'A 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  21%  2IV4  23'A 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE)  .  18%  2OV4  2OV2 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  23%  22V2  22 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  I8V2  IT'A  25y4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  20%  19%  26y4 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4y2  A’A  6% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX)  .  14'A  13%  15 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9  9  6% 

Seaboard  Coastline  (NYSE)  .  32  30’A  N/A 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC)  .  36  36  23y2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  15%  15y2  lE'A 

Time.  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  41  3BVa  37’% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  29’%  29%  30’% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  14%  14’A  14'A 

Torstar(CE)  .  20’A  20'/2  18% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  16’/8  16'A  23'/8 

SUPPUERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  18'A  18%  17'A 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  47’/2  44’%  N/A 


within  a  few  months.”  She  attributed  the 
losses  to  “lack  of  a  circulation  push” 
and  “disorganization”  on  the  part  of 
Soho’s  previous  management. 

Taking  over  the  management  of  the 
Soho  News  has  given  Friedman  and  Ash 
the  opportunity  to  compete  against  his 
former  employer  at  the  Post,  Rupert 
Murdoch  who  also  owns  the  Village 
Voice. 

“1  very  much  like  the  idea  of  compet¬ 
ing  against  Murdoch’s  papers,”  Fried¬ 
man  said.  “It  gives  me  motivation  to 
work  hard  to  night.” 

Rorida  daily  publishes 
tabloid  teaching  aid 

How  to  Help  Your  Child  Learn,  a  16- 
page  tabloid  published  in  The  Florida 
Times  Union/Jacksonville  Journal 
March  10,  provides  materials  through  the 
newspaper  to  help  parents  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children.  The  activities  in 
How  to  Help  Your  Child  Learn  were 
written  by  classroom  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  instructors  at  the  University 
of  North  Florida. 

The  activities  assist  parents  in  rein¬ 
forcing  language  arts  and  math  skills 
being  taught  their  children.  For  further 
information  or  a  single  copy  of  the  tab¬ 
loid  write:  Caroline  Charbonnet,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Educational  Services,  The  Florida 
Times-Union/Jacksonville  Journal,  Post 
Office  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231 . 

Plant  for  sale 

Jackson  Newspapers  Company,  New 
Haven,  preparing  to  move  the  Journal- 
CourierlRegister  Newspapers  to  the 
former  Gant  Company  building  in  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  Long  Wharf  district,  has  put  the 
Orange  Street  newspaper  plant  up  for 
sale,  with  asking  price  of  $2. 7-million. 


Altair  (OTC)  .  3’/8  3>A  4% 

Am  Inti  (NYSE)  .  57  S3’/2  N/A 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3'/2  3%  6’/8 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  30'%  30  34'% 

CBS  (NYSE)  .  45%  47  N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  19%  24%  44’% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  4’A  4’%  7’% 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE)  .  14%  13%  13’% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  39%  35  34’% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  63'%  61%  53 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  19’%  18%  22 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  32’%  30’%  26% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  50’%  48y4  64 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  25’%  23%  28% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  33’%  35  28% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  47’%  55 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ....  29’A  29%  36% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  31%  30%  26% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  9%  9%  14’% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  34%  34%  47% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  21’%  18%  23% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  42’A  38’%  45% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  12’%  11%  11% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  17%  16%  13’% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE)  .  25’A  25’A  23’% 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  .  ...  53  50'%  55'% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  74’A  68'%  47’% 

Rockwell  Int'l  (NYSE)  .  51%  46%  39 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  26’%  26’%  29% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  14%  13%  17% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  22%  21%  29’% 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  .  7%  6%  5% 

Volt  Info.  (OTC)  .  21’%  21’A  15’% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) .  20  19%  26% 


Prices  supplied  by  Smith  Barney  Harris 
Upham  Inc. _ 

32-page  section 
on  nuclear  energy 

The  Nuclear  State,  a  32-page  tabloid 
detailing  the  30-year  history  of  nuclear 
development  in  South  Carolina — the 
people  involved  then  and  now — and  the 
impact  it  has  on  South  Carolina,  was 
published  in  April  by  Columbia  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

Prepared  by  a  special  news  team  from 
the  Columbia  Record,  The  Nuclear  State 
examines  the  efforts  of  state  officials  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  1950s  to  attract  nuclear 
development  and  how  their  success 
made  South  Carolina  the  nuclear  capital 
of  the  nation,  perhaps  the  world. 

The  special  section  takes  neither  a  pro 
nor  con  approach,  nor  does  it  attempt  to 
read  the  future,  but  rather  to  raise  read¬ 
ers’  awareness  of  an  issue  that  is  sure  to 
put  South  Carolina  in  the  forefront  of  a 
major  debate  in  the  1980s. 

Thousands  of  South  Carolinians  are 
employed  in  jobs  directly  tied  to  nuclear 
energy  and  its  growth  has  been  paralleled 
by  the  spectacular  growth  of  other  indus¬ 
try.  Nearly  half  of  the  electricity  gener¬ 
ated  in  South  Carolina  comes  from  nu¬ 
clear  power. 

Reprints  of  The  Nuclear  State,  which 
was  published  April  12  in  the  Columbia 
Record,  a  six-day  afternoon  paper,  and 
April  13  in  The  State  South  Carolina’s 
largest  morning  paper,  are  available  by 
contacting  the  Promotion  Department. 

Jazz  festival 

In  the  wake  of  its  highly  successful 
Eight  O’clock  Pops  series  underwritten 
on  behalf  of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  will 
join  forces  with  Sun  Gas  Company  and 
Park  Central  Office  and  Retail  Complex 
to  sponsor  the  Park  Central  Jazz  Festival 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dallas  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

AMERICANA 


HERITAGE  ROAD— Vivid  Americana  col¬ 
umn,  linked  with  your  dateline.  Weekly. 
Pro.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Heritage 
Road.  Higganum  CT  06441. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems.  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise,  53217. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


WISE,  WITTY  reviews  of  popular  culture 
non-fiction:  drugs,  sex,  social  issues. 
Ideal  for  lifestyle  section.  Samples  and 
rates:  Booklook,  PO  Box  10457,  Kansas 
City  MO  64111. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

NEW  COMIC  STRIPS,  Puzzles,  Panel 
Comics.  Free:  Over  80  Features  Catalog 
and  Samples.  Write  R-Gabs,  1324  N.  3rd 
St.  Joseph  MO  64501. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHER  FEATURE— Utilize  the 
"Newspaper  as  the  Textbook."  Daily  les¬ 
sons  available  for  grades  K-8.  Developed 
by  certified  teacner/journalist.  Syndi¬ 
cate  rates.  603  Union  Rd,  Spring  Valley 
NY  10977. 


ALTERNATE  ENERGIES— A  weekly  col¬ 
umn  about  solar  energy,  wood  stoves, 
bio-mass,  and  wind.  How  to  beat  the 
high  cost  of  energy.  Rates  and  samples: 
Down  To  Earth,  David  Ross  Stevens,  Box 
639-A,  Borden  IN  47106. 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  | 
serious  about  promotion — The  Bottom 
Line  tells  your  local  merchant  why  he 
should  use  more  newspaper  advertising. 
Weekly  questions  and  answers  by 
publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic  and 
humor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  389lt 


SCIENCE  &  WESTERN  HISTORY— Short 
features  to  fit  your  needs.  Free  samples-. 
Information  Systems,  PO  Box  359,  Ft 
Collins  CO  80522. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  which  language  has  30 
ways  to  say  "kiss’?  And  which  has  none? 
Your  readers  can  find  out  in  “Master  of 
Fact."  Allied  Press  International  (202) 
638-2749. 


HUMOR,  into,  puzzles,  cartoons  galore. 
List,  samples,  package  offers.  Dickson, 
17700  Western  69p,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news.  Proven 
results.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Mike 
LeFan,  1802  S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) 
Great  for  Weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  6th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 

_ REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS — Citation  for  recent  na¬ 
tional  award  says  “entertaining  format, 
concise,  solid  writing  skills  and  a  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,"  6th  year, 
major  dailies.  Edith  Lank,  240  Heming¬ 
way.  Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271- 
6230. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


FIGHT  AGEISM  A-Z!  Spirited  26-part 
series  promotes  protection  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  older  persons.  Samples  and 
rates:  Ageism,  PO  Box  10457,  Kansas 
City  MO  64111. 


"BOOTSTRAPS"is  basic.  It’s  an  interest¬ 
ing,  competitive,  habit-forming,  800 
words  of  creative  entertainment  and  cul¬ 
tural  motivation  for  self-improvement. 
$5  per  week,  4  weeks  free.  Elm  Hollow 
Syndicate,  Box  403,  Livingston  Manor 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reivews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph;  (404)  253-5355 


VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS.  500-word 
comments  by  a  modern  Thoreau.  Sam- 
|les.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt  Vernon  lA 


Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


ATTENTION  MIDWEST  ADVERTISERS 

Now  you  can  call  in  your  Help  Wanted  and  Equipment  & 
Supplies  ads  to  our  Chicago  office. 

You  may  call  in  your  ads  to  Anna  Kopala  at 
(312)  565-0123 

Deadline:  Tuesdays,  12  noon  (CST) 


START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Expansive 
how-to  manual  by  prominent  publisher, 
describes  every  step.  Details  from  Meadow 
Press,  Box  35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 

CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  publishing  enter¬ 
prise,  three  years  old,  seeks  smart  money. 
Illinois  corporation  with  1244  stock  avail¬ 
able.  Detailed  prospectus  for  investors. 
Serious  parties  reply:  Box  34177,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


FELLOWSHIPS  up  to  $1500  available  to 
journalists  and  journalism  students  to 
study  science/medical  writing  at  graduate 
leveL  Write  William  Cromie,  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Writing,  618  N 
Elmwood,  Oak  Park  IL  60302. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

AS  A  WRITER  have  you  ever  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  any  publication?  I  have 
just  been  completely  ’’frozen  out”  by  The 
Reader’s  Digest.  Leading  story  in  the 
March  issue,  and  which  original  article  I 
mailed  to  them  based  on  their  statement 
that  everything  accepted  would  be  co-ed- 
ited  to  the  original  author.  Write  or  call 
RHW,  2340  Underwood  Blvd,  Houston  TX 
77030.  (713)  667-2340. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


APPRAISALS  for  sale,  purchase,  merger, 
taxation.  Qualified  testimony  and  reports. 
35  years  experience.  Groseclose,  Williams 
&  Broderick,  1200  15th  St  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  DC  20005.  (202)  223-9050. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Over  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotitations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  733-8053 
daytime:  (813)  446-0871  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FI.  33515. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO.,  INC. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets. 
12  Cutler  Dr,  Savannah,  GA  31405,  (912) 
925-8666,  day  or  night. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte.  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio.  TV.  weekly,  daily 
and  community  newspapers.  Professional, 
confidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635. 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newsaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300 
formal  appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and 
small.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
INC.,  F*0  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fll 
32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  fast  growing  subur¬ 
ban  area.  Publication  has  shown  good 
growth,  potential  still  not  fulJN  realized. 
Last  year’s  gross  topped  $50,(XX).  Box 
33704,  Editor  &  Ffoblisher. 


PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY 
In  city  45,000  population  with  commercial 
work,  grossing  over  $1  million.  Modern 
plant  ready  for  expansion.  Growth  area. 
Good  profit.  Box  33914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MISSISSIPPI  unopposed  county  seat 
weekly.  Owner  takes  over  $100M  annu¬ 
ally.  $1,050,000.  Reasonable  terms. 

ARKANSAS  weel^,  $325M,  includes  plant 
and  building.  28%  down. 

OHIO  county  seat  semi-weekly,  award  win¬ 
ner.  Gross  $680M.  $81 OM.  includes 
modern  building.  Reasonable  terms. 

MISSISSIPPI,  2  unopposed  county  seat 
weeklies.  Adjoining  counties,  $1,575,(X)0 
includes  valuable  real  estate.  Reason¬ 
able  terms. 

JAMES  WHITE 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLY— 77,000 
gross.  Owner  retiring.  Excellent  terms. 
Award  winning  North  Carolina  weekly, 
$75,000  gross.  Write  today. 

Small  Zone  3  weekly.  Excellent  for  hus¬ 
band/wife  who  want  to  slow  down  to  small 
town  life.  Not  much  money  needed. 

Reply  to  Box  34143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BY  OWNER.  Zone  5  bi-weekly  in  metro 
area.  17,000  ABC  plus  30,000  non-dupli- 
cated,  non-paid  distribution.  Gross  nearly 
$2  million.  Excellent  plant.  Some  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  Principals  only.  Box  34053, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  in  growing  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Well  established,  excellent  po¬ 
tential  for  expansion.  Under  $100,000. 
Reply  Box  34159,  Editor  &  Puuisher. 


COUNTY-WIDE  suburban  weekly.  Zone  2, 
rapid  growth,  $1  million  gross  4th  year, 
$1.3  million  likely  1980,  good  staff  and 
rates,  45,000  free  carrier  circulation. 
Strong  management  transition  available  2 
years.  Box  34170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLIES  FOR  SALE 
Terms  on  these  with  interest  at  10%  or 
less: 

WASHINGTON  .  $110,000 

WASHINGTON  .  $160,000 

OREGON  .  $30,000 

MONTANA,  with  building  ....$100,000 

Please  furnish  personal  and  financial  in¬ 

formation. 

JOHN  N.  JEPSON,  BROKER 
Box  B  Townsend  MT  59644 


Death  forces  ILLINOIS  MAGAZINE  sale. 
5200  loyal,  paid  subscriptions.  Gross 
$87,000  in  ’79.  Priced  right.  Call  (618) 
439-3893. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


VACATION  AREA  Zone  1  rural  weekly, 
4700  paid  circulation,  $187,000  gross  and 
growing.  127  years  of  communi^  leader¬ 
ship.  No  home  base  competition.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Financing  available.  Box 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CONSIDERING  SELLING?  Concerned 
about  the  tax  consequences?  Would  you 
prefer  to  stay  on  as  publisher,  or  in  another 
role,  or  retain  an  ownership  interest,  or 
simply  retire  totally?  We  can  tailor  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  fit  your  desires.  No  enormous 
chain,  we  are  interested  in  profitable 
hometown  newspapers,  weekly  or  daily, 
grossing  between  $400,000  and  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  Confidentiality  guaranteed.  Box 
31314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your 
home  base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing 
plant,  and  have  at  least  4500  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  our  widely-respected  group  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  would  like  to  discuss 
purchasing  your  non-daily  publication. 
Flexible  arrangements  to  meet  your  needs, 
including  your  remaining  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consider. 
Please  send  information  to  Box  31752, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly 
confidential. 


CALIFORNIA  CORPORATION  wishes  to 
purchase  tax  loss  newspaper,  radio  or  tv 
stations,  or  other  business,  West  Coast, 
with  buildings.  (714)  556-7130. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  weekly  publication,  fast¬ 
est  growing  area  in  nation.  Great  potential 
for  advertising  oriented  person  or  hus¬ 
band-wife  team.  Other  interests  forcing 
sale.  (813)  377-0954.  Box  1511,  Braden¬ 
ton  FL  33506. 


SUN  BELT  STATE  MAGAZINE.  Award  win¬ 
ning  monthly  currently  in  growth  situation 
grossing  over  $3(X),000.  Fully  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Profitable  with  positive  cash  flow.  Fi¬ 
nancially  qualified  purchasers  write  Pub¬ 
lisher,  TO  Box  1668,  Columbia  SC  29202. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS! 
(212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

NEW  ENGLAND  publications  for  sale.  Es¬ 
tablished  shopper,  22,000  circulation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth,  gross  $233,000,  sell 
$168, OOO.  Exclusive  pioneer  women’s 
weekly  news  magazine,  9500  avid  readers, 
excellent  advertiser  acceptance.  Could  go 
national  or  franchise.  Gross  $120,000,  sell 
$120,000.  A.  Lewis  Assoc,  Hardwick  MA 
01037. 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  senrice. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  CA  90801 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade-ins .  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 

CK  Optical  •  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

ALL  OLD  COMIC  BOOKS,  newspaper 
funnies,  paperback  books  ('39-'55),  maga¬ 
zines  (horror,  detective,  etc).  Original 
art.  Goggin,  Box  1435,  Woodbridge  VA 
22193. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TMC  CONSULTING— Target  market  and 
TMC  household  data  base  development, 
computer  program  evaluation,  postal  car¬ 
rier  pre-sort  qualification,  non-subscriber 
routing,  zip  code  and  distribution  analysis. 
James  E.  Cannon,  50  Elm  St,  Windsor 
Locks  CT  06096.  (203)  623-3209. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


Equipment 
&  Supplies  . . . 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  32  with  software  for  clas¬ 
sified,  circulation,  accounts  receivable,  ad 
set-up  and  labels.  Will  sell  at  fraction  of 
original  cost.  Call  (916)  547-3874  between 
6-9  pm. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 


1  week  —$2.25  per  line 

2  weeks— $2. 10  per  iine,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 


UNE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Remittance  should  accompany  (Payable  with  order) 

copy  unless  credit  established). 

1  week  — $3.10  per  line.  1  week  — $2.25  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.95  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2. 10  per  ijne,  per  jssue 

3  weeks — $2.75  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.55  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks— $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  Add  $2.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 

copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per  column  inch 
camera  ready,  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  t  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y  10022  (212)  752-7050 


ENCOMATIC  plate  processor,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  several  other  items.  Call  (203) 
646-0500,  ask  for  Whitney  Sutherland. 


screen  color  separation  system.  Enlarger, 
computer,  masking  unit  and  light  table. 
Equipped  with  1(J.5K  light  source  and 
traveling  light  bar.  Reasonably  priced.  Call 
Bob  Wright  for  details.  (800)  323-5374.  In 
Illinois  (312)  437-6143.  Vandersons  0>rp, 
2020  Carboy  Ct,  Mt  Prospect  IL  60056. 


NEWSPAPER  SIZE  Cheshire  and  Magna- 
craft  Labeling  Machines  with  single  wide 
or  computer  print  out  multiwide  label 
heads.  Plastic  strapping  machines.  Ed  or 
Scott  Helsley,  in  Texas  call  (214)  357- 
0196,  others  call  (800)  527-1668. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  Stack  Pak,  Model 
1020.  523409F-ST-73  manufactured  in 
1973.  Includes  stream  diverter.  In  working 
condition.  Accept  any  reasonable  offer. 
Art  Dieli  (315)  782-1000. 


SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  inserters.  Very 
good  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Box  342K,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  oarts. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


COUNT-O-VEYOR  Model  105,  SCR  drive, 
excellent  condition,  new  1976.  $5950. 
Daily  Sentinel,  Le  Mars,  lA  51031.  (712) 
546-7031. 


STA  HI  259  COUNTER  STACKER. 
Excellent  condition. 

Box  34253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipment 
Direct  from  mill 
Your  specifications 
Box  33675,  Editor  &  Publisher 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


&  Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield 
IL  60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7'614. 


PHOTOTYPESETTERS— USED 
2961  High  Speed  2,950 

CompuTape  I  3,950 

CompuTape  II  4,950 

ACM  9000  w/DEK  6,950 

Unisetter  11,500 

Videosetter  16,900 

Mini-Disk  Reader  1.600 

The  above  units  are  available  with  a  written 
warranty.  Other  units  available  on  a  per 
quotation  basis. 

GRAPH-X,  Inc. 

17  Bucknell  Court 
Bethlehem,  PA.  18015 
(215)  868-1620 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  30  lb  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  3(X)  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


COMPUWRITER  I,  spare  parts  and  pulley 
kit,  processor,  22  film  strips.  $45(X). 
(503)  687-0376 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 


9100  AKI  COMPUGRAPHIC  tape  per¬ 
forator  with  spare  parts  kit.  Compugraphic 
Unisetter  Hi-range  serial  #719,  format  op¬ 
tion,  input  interface  dataport.  Compu¬ 
graphic  unified  composer,  expanded  mem¬ 
ory,  expanded  keyboard,  on-line  interface 
boards.  Equipment  being  up-dated.  Also 
available,  2  model  713  AKI  keyboards. 
Sold  as  package  or  separate.  Make  offer. 
Will  finance.  Mesabi  Daily  News,  Virginia 
MN.  (Contact  Jeff  Asbach  (218)  741-5544. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Unified  composer,  with 
facit  punch;  eight-card  access  for  vid¬ 
eosetter  output.  Also  CG  floppy  disc 
reader.  (318)  255-8911. 


COMPUWRITER  II  with  mag-set,  spare 
parts  kit,  23  filmstrips.  Good  condition, 
used  daily.  $4000.  Bradford  VT.  (802) 
222-4776. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


Two  (2)  2500/50  Front-end  Systems  Hardware 

Available  August  1 . 1980  —  the  DEC  hardware  is  under  service  contract 
and  can  be  certified  eligible  tor  a  DEC  service  contract 
2  PDP11/40.  96  KW  Memory  includes  BA11-KE  Expansion  Chassis:  10  Harris 
Multiplexers  (conmiete)  2  Muxes  Revision  G.  8  Muxes  Revision  F;  2  RK11:  4  DL11 
(for  consoles);  2  RFIt/RSII  Fixed  Head  Discs:  23  Harris  1500  Terminals:  7  Harris 
1500A  Terminals;  14  Titus  1500Z  Terminals;  1  Harris  Paper  Tape  Punch  Control 
with  BRPE  Punch;  1  Harris  Paper  Tape  Reader;  2  KSRj3  Teletype  Consoles;  2 
ASR33  Teletype  Consoles;  2  wire  Interfaces:  2  RS232  Interfaces:  11  RK05  Disc 
Drives:  6  Harris  I/O  Panels;  6  Si-Connector  Patch  Panels,  with  approximately  ICO 
female  bulkhead  audio  connectors;  approximately  IIM  male  right  angle-audio 
connectors:  approximately  100  male  straight  audio  connectors;  plus  spare  cards, 
power  supplies,  etc.  2  ECRM  1800  Autoreaders  (OCR  Scanners) 

Can  be  seen  at  any  time  at  The  Gazette.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
Contact  Joe  Hladky  III  or  Lon  Myers,  500  Third  Ave.  SE  52401 .  (319)  398-821 1 . 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .  Those  individuals,  companies,  syndicates  that  know 
the  value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 
So,  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we  produce  business 
and  profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate 
your  copy  within  our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly  bil¬ 
ling,  and  the  best  exposure  in  the  field  in  E&P  CLAS¬ 
SIFIEDS. 

Reserve  your  space  now,  in  the  most  effective  classified 
market  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Contract  rates  on  request  (212)  752-7050 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  3,  1980 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  «.  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  HAS  BROUGHT 
THE  PRICE  OF  COMPUTERIZED  EDITING 
AND  TYPESETTING  TO  RECORD  LOW! 
Utilizing  your  present  phototypesetter  we 
can  enable  you  to  enter  and  edit  text  on  a 
screen,  save  it  on  a  disc  and  set  type  under 
computer  control — no  more  paper  tape. 
Our  system,  based  on  the  popular  TRS-a) 
microcomputer,  a  product  of  Radio  Shack, 
gives  large  system  capabilities  at  an  unbe¬ 
lievably  low  price.  More  rapid  text  entry, 
and  on-screen  correction  capability  will 
make  your  publication  much  more  profit¬ 
able.  For  price  and  delivery  information 
contact: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems  Inc 
Newspaper  Products  Division 
8700  King  George  Dr,  Suite  103 
Dallas,  Texas  75235 
(214)  634-2860 


PLATEMAKING 


LETTERFLEX  No.  135A  platemaking 
equipment.  Less  than  one  year  old.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  $35,000  including  spare 
parts.  Los  Angeles  Times,  (213)972-5186. 


PRESSES 


CONTINENTAL  PRINTING 
MACHINERY 

We  sell  presses  as  is,  or  reconditioned. 
Move  your  press,  install  and  train  on  all 
makes  and  models  web  ofset  and  letter- 
press.  25  years  experience.  CONTACT; 
Ken  Langley 

7881  Mastin,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


2  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press-oil 
TWO  COMPLETE  PLANTS 
2  unit  Goss  Community — grease, 
platemaker,  camera  &  auxiliary 
equipment. 

2  unit  Goss  Community — oil  platemaker, 
camera  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

Contact;  Ken  Langley 
Continental  Printing  Machinery,  Inc 
7881  Mastin  Dr 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
_ (913)  432-8276 _ 


5  UNIT  GOSS  MARK  I  Headliner,  press 
#2206,  Goss  DiLitho,  2;1  folder,  22W 
cutoff,  90°  plate  stagger,  40*  diameter 
rolls,  60' web,  52,000  IPH,  Beach  saddles, 
compression  lock-up,  5  angle  bar  nest,  4 
semi-automatic  and  1  automatic  reel, 
Baldwin  automix  and  recirculating  system, 
plate  bender  and  punch.  Available  June  1, 
1980.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
33612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  SINGLE  DELIVERY  3;2  Folder 
Equipped  with  Upper  Formers  and  Motor 
Drive  23*/i6"  Cutoff— Available  Im¬ 
mediately 

Also  for  Sale 

2  Cutler-Hammer  60  cycle,  50H.P.  motors 
For  further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
KWth  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


COTTRELL  V-22,  4  units,  JF-4  folder 
with  double  parallel. 

Cottrell  V-25  folders,  JF-1. 

Cottrell  V-25,  4-10  units. 

Cottrell  cross  drive  assembly. 

Cottrell  Vanguard  V-15,  2  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King  5  Units,  1968. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  l%9-76. 
(Boss  Suburban  15(X)  series  folder. 

Goss  SU  folder,  double  parallel. 

Goss  Suburban,  8  units. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  SC  folders. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU, 
Community. 

Goss  Urbanite  folder,  1970. 

Goss  Urbanite  V*  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%°. 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40  and  75  HP. 
WANTED;  Newspaper  equipment  and 
complete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
(312)  738-12C)0  Telex  25-4388 


HARRIS  V-15A,  Cottrell  3  units  plus  folder. 
Approximately  10  years  old.  Excellent  run¬ 
ning  condition.  Only  prints  once  a  week. 
Very  little  wear  and  tear,  low  usage  press, 
ideally  suited  to  print  weekly  newspapers, 
2  color  circulars,  24  page  tabloid  capacity. 
$110,000  or  best  offer.  (716)  896-6338. 


22%"  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  Units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 
2H4"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  avaialable  now. 

4  Wood  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22%"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 

available  now. 

3  Wood  single  width  reel  tension  pasters 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted 
or  rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

4  unit  Harris  V15A. 

4  unit  Merganthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

8  unit  V15A. 

5  unit  VISA. 

6  unit  Community  SC  folder,  oil  bath. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Suburban. 

Suburban  add-on  units. 

Urbanite,  various. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011. 


9-UNIT  GOSS  MARK  I  HEADLINER  PRESS 
Press  No.  2266  and  2267 
9  Units 
2  Color  humps 
2  Double  2:1  folders 

1  Superimposed  color  unit  (equivalent  of  2 
half  decks) 

2  Half  decks 
22H-  cutoff 

90°  Plate  stagger 
Tension  plate  lockup 
Under-folder  leads 
Double  upper  formers 
4  Angle  bar  nests — 1-2  bar,  2-3  bar,  1-4 
bar 

Manual  and  power  compensators 
Goss  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
New  G.E.  controls  (early  1978) 

Unit  drive  motors  rebuilt 
Geared  for  52,500  IPH 
Now  using  6(7  web  width 
Reels  accommodate  4(7'  diameter 
Through  the  use  of  existing  color  couples 
and  reverses,  excellent  color  flexibility  is 
available.  This  high  ^eed  press  provides 
excellent  net  production  and  is  capable  of 
exceptional  reproduction.  This  press  is  in 
excellent  condition.  Available  first  quarter 
of  1981. 

6-unit  Wood  Web  Offset  Press  consisting 
of:  5  Wood  units  (1  stacked),  capable  of 
printing  color  as  well  as  black  and  white,  1 
Harris  Cottrell  1650  (16  page)  printing  unit 
manufactured  1975,  2  color  humps  (1  on 
stacked  unit)  1  Wood  double  2:1  folder 
with  double  upper  formers,  5  Wood  Electro 
Tab  reels,  tensions  and  pasters,  1  Cline 
reel  with  wood  paster,  1 GE  SCR  solid  state 
press  drive  with  7-55  HP  motors,  1  Often 
hot  air  dryer— 10  foot,  3  single  chill  rolls, 
22%°  cutoff  and  manufactured  1967. 
Complete  with  all  standard  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  such  items  as  Baldwin  water  level 
devices,  air  compressor,  plate  bender, 
transfer  tables  and  reel  room  trackage, 
slitters,  air  bars,  automatic  blanket  wash 
up  device,  etc. 

Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


4  UNITS  GOSS  Community,  oil,  top  condi¬ 
tion.  Rotary  Offset  Sales,  18221  Andover 
Park  West,  Tukwila  WA  98188. 


HARRIS  V25  press,  5  units,  JF  4  and  JF  1 

folders.  1971.  Available  immediately. 

O.N.E.  Atlanta,  Georgia.  (404)  321-3992, 

telex  700563. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

The  following  equipment  will  be  available 
during  the  first  quarter  1982. 

(22%°  cutoff) 

•  Wood  Hoe  Colormatic— Eight  units,  four 
color  humps.  Double  delivery  3:2/2: 1  fold¬ 
er.  Installed  1973.  Converted  to  DiLitho. 

•  Hoe  Colormatic— Eight  units,  four  color 
humps.  Double  3:2  folders.  Installed  1968. 

•  Hoe  Colormatic— Eight  units,  three 
color  humps.  Double  3:2  folders.  Installed 
1963. 

•  Hoe  Lithomatic — offset  magazine  type 
press — Five  units.  Installed  1%9. 

•  Hoe  Color  Convertible— Fourteen  units, 
six  color  humps.  Three  double  2:1  folders. 
For  more  details,  phone  or  write: 

SENTINEL  STAR  COMPANY 
633  North  Orange  Avenue 
Orlando,  Florida  32802 
Attn:  Gene  Bell,  Production  Director 
(305)  420-5601 


NEW  5  UNIT  GOSS  with  Community  folder, 
circumferential  registers,  Baldwin  ink, 
water  and  Count-o-veyor.  $210,000  with 
six  (6)  month  warranty  and  full  ITC.  (^11  Liz 
Jones  (916)  929-9481. 


4  UNIT  URBANITE,  complete,  2  years  old. 
Suburban  Vt,  Vx  folder  available  im¬ 
mediately.  4  unit  Goss  Community  with 
Suburban  folder,  available  immediately. 
Modiflex  distortion  camera,  20x24.  (Ball 
(617)  475-3210. 


HARRIS  V  25,  4  or  5  units,  JF  4  Vx,  V4 
double  parallel  folder  with  cross  perf, 
upper  balloon  former,  accumeter.  New  ap¬ 
proximately  1971.  Will  set  as  complete 
press  or  individual  components.  IPEC, 
INC,  401  N  Leavitt  St,  Chicago  IL  60612. 
(312)  738-1200,  Telex  25-4388. 


NEWS  KING,  3  unit  press  with  folder.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

(415)  495-6010 


ADD-ON  PRESS  COMPONENTS 
Goss  Suburban  “1500'  units,  folders. 
Goss  Urbanite  units,  folders,  balloons. 
Goss  SC  folder. 

Harris  845  unit. 

Harris  V25  units,  folders. 

Harris  V15-A  units,  folders. 

Color  King  units,  folders. 

News  King  units. 

Custom-Bilt  3  knife  trimmer. 

All  of  above  available  for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery. 

O.N.E.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


2  1972  DAILY  KING  add  on  units  with  roll 
stands. 

1  Reconditioned  Color  King  folder  with  30 
HP  GE  drive. 

Call  or  Write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


URBANITE  ROLL  STANDS.  2-4  high  with  5 
position  infeeds  and  hoist.  1-2  high  with 
hoist  shafts  and  chucks  included.  Contact 
Ben  Kuyath,  Donnelly  Printing  Co.,  9320 
Lewis  &  Clark  Blvd,  St  Louis  MO  63136. 
(314)  868-8000. 


20  HP  CUTLER-HAMMER  press  drive  var¬ 
iator  and  motor,  with  control  panel.  (318) 
255-8911. 


COLOR  KING  units  and  rollstand.  Full  set 
of  rollers,  need  recovering.  Also  up  to  7 
Color  Kir%  in-line  rollstands,  cheap.  (318) 
255-8911. 


4  SECTIONS  OF  URBANITE  rollstands,  2 
left  and  2  right.  Each  section  will  hold  4 
rolls.  4-high  rollstands  were  reduced  to 
2-high  and  these  sections  are  now  avaiF 
able  for  sale.  Some  parts  missing  including 
hoist,  rollers  and  belts.  Make  an  offer. 
Roger  Williams,  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News, 
(305)  395-8300. _ 

CAPCO  portable  ink  fountains.  Wood  mrt- 
able  ink  fountains.  Goss  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Hoe  ink  boxes.  Hoe  color  convertible 
press  22%.  4  units  with  2:1  double  deliv¬ 
ery  folder.  We  have  in  storage  spare  parts 
for  Hoe  color  convertible  presses.  Two 
Cline  reels,  and  pasters  in  self-contained 
framing.  Running  belts,  side  lay,  etc.  Suit¬ 
able  for  publication  or  newspaper  press. 
Paper  roll  dollys  and  track.  1  single  width 
Goss  balloon. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder,  balloon  former, 
quarter  folder,  50  hp  motor  and  controls. 
New  1973.  Excellent  condition.  Available 
from  Idaho  location  late  1980.  J  V  Brenner, 
PO  Box  4199,  Napa  CA  94558.  (707)  253- 
7383. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER. 
Box  34254, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOUR,  FIVE  or  six-unit  used  offset  press 
for  small  Texas  daily.  Also  two  units,  heavy 
drive  and  folder  to  add  to  V-15  Cottrell. 
Bruce  Morisse,  Southern  Newspapers,  Box 
90,  Baytown  TX  77520. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
for  daily  newspaper  operation. 
Box  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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2  or  3  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press  units,  oil 
bath,  late  1976  or  newer,  swing  down  ink 
fountains.  Call  or  write  Graph-Ads,  Inc, 
Box  405,  Alma  Ml  48801.  (517)  463-6071. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CHESHIRE  and  PhillipsburganycorKlition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S.. 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


PRINTERS  DRAWERS  and  wood  type,  any 
quantity.  Contact:  Ken  Langl»,  Continen¬ 
tal  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.  7881  Mastin 
Dr,  Overland  Park  KS  66204.  (913)  432- 
8276. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper 
cutters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  in¬ 
serting  machines;  Cheshire  automatic 
labelers,  die  cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string 
tyers,  envelope  converting  equipment, 
vacuum  forming,  shrink  pack,  skin  packag¬ 
ing  and  blister  forming  also  printing  press, 
etc.,  plus  Virko^pe  and  gold  stamping 
equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick  up  and 
transrartation  charges  and  pay  in  cash  or 
certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 

Help 


ACADEMIC 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATION,  UnF 
versify  of  Houston,  seeks  applicants  for  a 
proposed  journalist-in-residence  position. 
Nine  month  appqintment  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1980  with  possible  teaching  in 
the  summer  of  1981.  This  person  will 
teach  3  classes  in  the  news-editorial- 
sequence  and  work  with  the  student  news¬ 
paper.  Salary  is  competitive.  We  seek  a 
veteran  newsperson  with  metropolitan  daily 
experience  to  work  with  professionally  ori¬ 
ented  journalism  faculty.  The  University  of 
Houston  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer.  Send  resume  to  Dr 
Campbell  Titchener,  Executive  Officer 
Journalism,  School  of  Communication, 
University  of  Houston,  Houston  TX  77004. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  seeks  a  visiting  professor  or  lec¬ 
turer  in  journalism  law  and  news  editorial 
courses.  Position  is  available  beginning 
September  17  for  academic  year  or  for  a 
shorter  period  (in  3-month  quarters)  if 
applicant  desires.  Salary  $20(XJ-$4(XX)  per 
month,  depending  on  qualifications  and 
apF^intment.  Consider  the  prospect  of 
taking  leave  from  your  present  job  and 
teaching  in  a  stimulating  environment. 
Send  resume  before  May  20th  to  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  242  W  18th  Av,  Columbus  OH  43210, 
or  phone  (614)  422-6291.  OSU  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


TWO  ASSISTANT  to  full  professors  sought 
to  teach  reporting,  writing,  editing  andtor 
related  professional  courses.  Goorf  profes¬ 
sional  experience  plus  PhD.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Contact  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Baylor  University, 
Waco  TX  76703.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  position  available  September 
1980  with  sjxcialty  in  public  relations. 
Teaching  assignment  will  include  public¬ 
ity,  industrial  publications,  practicum,  and 
others dependingon  background.  Master’s 
degree  plus  work  toward  PhD  and  five 
years  experience  in  public  relations  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  and  rank  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  Send  resume  to  Dr  Mark 
Popovich,  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Ball  State  University,  Muncie  IN 
47306.  Application  deadline  May  30, 
1980.  Ball  State  University  practices 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Education  and 
Employment. 
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HELP  WANTED 


JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  pcMition  available  September 
1980  with  specialty  in  photojournalism  to 
head  photojournalism  sequence  in  ACEJ 
accredited  department.  Master's  degree 
and  five  years  photojournalism  required 
with  some  teaching  at  college  or  university 
level.  Rank  and  salary  dependent  upon 
qualifications.  Send  resume  to  Dr  Mark 
Popovich,  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Ball  State  University,  Muncie  IN 
47306.  Application  deadline  May  30, 
1980.  Ball  State  University  practices 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Education  and 
Employment. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  heading  administra¬ 
tion  and  production  for  growing  Zone  5 
weekly,  36,000-1'  circulation,  $1  million-r 
annual  sales.  No  printing.  Shop  uses 
CRTs,  modern  equipment,  business  com¬ 
puter.  Salary  low  20s  with  excellent 
growth,  profit-sharing  potential.  No  own¬ 
ership  available.  Box  34115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


FINANCIAL  EXECUTIVE 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  a  privately 
held  company  headquartered  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  is  seeking  a  financial  execu¬ 
tive  experienced  in  the  areas  of  staff  ad¬ 
ministration,  acquisitions,  audits,  financ¬ 
ing,  tax  matters  and  other  administrative 
accounting  affairs.  Corporation  owns/op¬ 
erates  32  newspapers/publications  in  8 
states,  commercial  printing  and  broadcast 
properties  (NBC  affiliate).  Report  to 
Charles  H.  Morris,  President/Owner.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirement  to  Charles  H. 
Morris,  Morris  Newspaper  Corp,  Box  8167, 
Savannah  GA  31412.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential. 


CIRCULATION  ADMINISTRATION 
DATA  PROCESSING 

Basic  knowledge  of  circulation  plus  knowl¬ 
edge  of  data  processing  needed.  Head  of¬ 
fice  staff  of  circulation  department  of 
large  Northeast  daily.  Mid  $20s  to  start. 
Excellent  fringes.  Box  34240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


Department  Head 

Technical  Information 
Department 


Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  an  applied  science 
R&D  facility  operated  by  the  University  of  California  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Enersy  has  an  outstanding 
career  opportunity  to  head  our  Technical  Information 
Department. 

Duties  wili  involve  interpreting  and  implementing 
management  policies  regarding  technical  communica¬ 
tions  and  will  include  developing  and  maintaining  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  various  communication  media  involved. 
The  position  reports  to  the  Laboratory’s  Manager  of 
Communications. 

This  position  requires  management  experience  and  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  communication  areas  and  in 
depth  understanding  and  experience  in  fieids  such  as 
publishing,  library  operations,  media  productions,  and 
multiple  forms  of  graphics/photographic  operations. 
Financial  and  resource  management  skill  including 
budgetary  and  manpower  planning  experience  is 
necessary.  The  position  requires  demonstrated  ability 
to  deal  effectively  with  senior  staff  members  and  the  in¬ 
terpersonal  and  communication  skills  to  effectively 
manage  a  large  diverse  service  oriented  department.  A 
working  knowledge  of  relevant  laws,  regulations  and 
federal  guidelines  dealing  with  the  printing  and 
publishing  responsibilities  is  necessary.  Advanced 
Management  and/or  Technical  degree  is  desirable. 

Interested  individuals  should  forward  resume  in  strict 
confidence  to:  Sue  Porter,  Professional  Employment 
Division,  LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  LABORATORY,  P.O.  Box 
808,  Dept.  KEP-050,  Livermore,  CA  94550.  U.S.  Citizen¬ 
ship  Required.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Empioyer,  M/F. 


I^WRENCE 

LIVERMORE 

IJ\BORATORY 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Select  Southeastern  city  newspaper  seeks 
an  experienced  General  Manager  for  its 
daily  and  Sunday.  Circulation  under 
20,(300.  Historic,  beautiful,  ideal  living, 
this  community  offers  ample  opportunity 
for  greater  growth  and  development  of  the 
newspaper  serving  it.  Owner  will  accept 
only  complete  resumes  from  experienced 
genera!  manager  or  top  executive.  Mail  to 
Robert  John,  Consultant,  RR  1,  Box227-B, 
Brookneal  VA  24528,  or  call  (804)  376- 
3121. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
medium  size  daily  Zone  8.  Publication 
seeks  assertive  marketing  person  to  direct 
and  train  retail  advertising  account  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Must  have  proven  leadership,  organi¬ 
zation  and  motivation  abilities  and  desire 
to  advance.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  34654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
needed  by  growing  northern  Arizona 
weekly.  Prefer  experienced  person.  Salary 
and  commission.  Send  resume  to:  Paul 
Barger,  Winslow  Mail,  Box  AW,  Winslow  AZ 
86047. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  six-day  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  Zone  7.  Need  aggressive 
sales-oriented  person  who  wants  to  move 
up.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  giving  coirv 
plete  background  to  Box  34016,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS 

RETAIL  SALES 

Work  with  the  retail  team  of  the  nation's 
fastest  growing  daily  newspaper.  You  may 
be  the  right  person  if  you  have  advertising 
sales  experience,  a  solid  work  background 
and  neat  appearance.  Salary  plus  incen¬ 
tive,  pleasant  working  conditions  and 
company  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  David  Kuta,  Pouch 
6616,  Anchorage  AK  99M2. 


MAJOR  RETAIL 
ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
Major  New  York  publication  is  seeking  am¬ 
bitious  hardworking  individual  to  sell/man¬ 
age  our  3-4  person  department.  Strong 
background  in  presentations,  research, 
creative  sales  and  supervision  essential. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
bonus,  full  benefits.  Please  write  Box 
34130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  northern 
California  weekly  shopper,  over  $1  million 
gross.  If  you’re  strong  on  special  promo¬ 
tions,  have  knowledge  of  classified,  can 
motivate  a  staff  of  10  and  are  looking  for 
$20,000  plus,  reply  today.  Box  34128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CREATIVE  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
Challenging  Zone  3  position  requiring 
management  experience.  Would  provide 
direction  for  photography,  graphics, 
multi-media  and  research  sections  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  heavy  involvement  in  special  proj¬ 
ects.  Background  in  advertising  design 
and  production  preferred.  Salary  in  $20s. 
Box  34243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Challenging  opportunity  for  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  largest  and  fastest  growing  news¬ 
papers.  SaTary  (commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience)  plus  commission,  expenses  ^and 
attractive  benefit  package.  Car  required. 
For  interview  appointment  send  complete 
resume  with  references  to  Box  34241, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  weekly  newspapers  and  shopper. 
We  need  an  efficient,  personable  person 
with  sales  and  administrative  ability.  Good 
salary,  fringe  benefits  and  plenty  of  room 
for  growth.  Send  letter  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Ken  Blum,  The  Courier-Crescent, 
409  N.  Main  St,  Orrville  OH  44667. 


NEED  NOT  APPLY 

If  you’re  not  interested  in  a  career  with  a 
fast  growing  company.  Immediate  sales 
position  available  with  unlimited  financial 
opportunity  and  great  benefits.  Clear 
management  potential.  The  Weekly,  a 
Windsor  Newspapers  Inc  publication,  PO 
Box  1019,  Terre  Haute  IN  47807. 


THE  DESERT  SUN 

Staff  expansion  due  to  growth  creates  the 
need  for  additional  retail  sales  reps.  Col¬ 
lege  degree,  entry  level  or  experienced. 
Possibly  the  greatest  place  to  work  and  live 
in  the  U.S.  Send  resume  to  Edd  Davis,  PO 
Box  190,  Palm  Springs  CA  92263. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Two  large  Midwestern  dailies  with  a  joint 
art  department  are  seeking  an  art  director 
with  strong  management  skills  and  page 
design  experience.  A  background  in  illus- 
stration  and  supenrisory  experience  is  a 
plus.  Please  send  resume,  salary  history 
and  references  to  Scott  Whiteside,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  editor,  The  Kansas  City  Star  & 
Times,  1729  Grand  Av,  Kansas  City  MO 
64108. 


CIRCULATION 


MANAGER  for  Zone  5  hard  news  weekly 
group,  dominant  in  market.  Good  package, 
opportunity  for  "shirt  sleeve"  circulator  ef¬ 
fective  with  staff,  kids  and  promotion  yet 
not  locked  into  traditional  thinking.  We’ll 
consider  second  in  command  ready  to 
move  up.  Growth  market,  growth  pub¬ 
lisher.  Resume  to  Box  34256,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


Sales  Reps  Wanted 

Selling  for  us  is  like  being  in  business  for  yourself! 

Ideal  position  for  self-starter  who  likes  to  work 
independently.  Initiative  builds  top  income  selling 
subscriptions  to  Clipper  Creative  Art  Service  and 
Print  Media  Service.  Your  primary  accounts  will  be 
newspapers,  commercial  printers  and  advertising 
agencies. 

We  now  have  several  four-state  territories  open, 
Zones  3,  7  and  8.  Our  top  producers  earn  in 
excess  of  40m  annually.  Your  income  potential  is 
limited  only  by  your  sales  ability.  Send  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to: 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


I  National  Sales  Manager 

Dynamic  Graphics,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1901 
Peoria,  IL  61656 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  3,  1980 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


METRO  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  needs  an  experienced 
circulation  professional  to  direct  its  two- 
county  metro  circulation  operation  (Metro 
circulation,  125,000  daily;  110,0IX)  Sun¬ 
day).  Duties  include  management  of  six 
supervisors,  27  District  Managers  and 
metro  office  staff. 

We  require  significant  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  circulation  for 
this  challenging  and  demanding  position. 
We  offer  a  competitive  starting  salary, 
management  bonus  program  and  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  As  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  we  offer  outstanding  manage¬ 
ment  training  and  development  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  more  information,  send  re¬ 
sume  listing  accomplishments  and  salary 
history  to  James  P.  Spangler.  Personnel 
Director,  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  Box 
820,  Wichita,  Kansas,  67201. 

Equal  opportunity  employer. 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  with  manager  po¬ 
tential  for  growing  Zone  5  suburban.  Must 
have  weekly  experience,  be  strong  in  car¬ 
rier  delivery.  Looking  for  self-starter  with 
promotional  ideas  who  isn’t  afraid  to  ex¬ 
press  self.  Box  34116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  OPPORTUNITY— Midwest  uni¬ 
versity  city  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced  circulation  manager.  Fine 
editorial  and  advertising  product  to  sup¬ 
port  an  imaginative,  aggressive  promotion 
program.  Give  full  details  in  resume  to  Box 
34092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  weekly  circulation  manager 
needed  by  15  paper  Zone  5  suburban 
group  to  realize  potential  of  our  growing 
market.  Must  be  proven  leader  with  record 
in  carrier  recruitment,  development.  Will 
consider  No.  2  person  or  experienced  zone 
supen/isor  ready  to  run  own  operation.  Box 
34110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  ADMINISTRATION 
DATA  PROCESSING 

Basic  knowledge  of  circulation  plus  knowl¬ 
edge  of  data  processing  needed.  Head  of¬ 
fice  staff  of  circulation  department  of 
large  Northeast  daily.  Mid  $20s  to  start. 
Excellent  fringes.  Box  34240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


25,000  + 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager  for  large  AM 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  2.  Little  Merchant  and 
motor  route  type  operation.  Non-union 
staff.  Should  have  experience  on  metro 
daily.  Advancement  opportunities.  Box 
34236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  TRAINER 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  com¬ 
prehensive  training  in  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  and  are  seeking  that  certain  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  the  ability  todo  just  that. 
This  new  position  in  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  offers  an  exciting  opportunity  for 
a  person  to  be  responsible  for  establishing 
training  policies,  materials  and  programs 
in  areas  such  as  Customer  Service,  Carrier 
Relations  and  District  Manager  training. 
The  person  we  choose  will  be  a  motivator, 
articulate,  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  newspaper  industry  and  be  able  to 
communicate  with  all  levels  of  circulation 
management.  We  offer  a  benefit  package 
competitive  with  any  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  advancement  ppportunity  and  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  career,  not  just  a 
job,  send  a  complete  resume,  or  contact: 

Michael  J.  Murray 
Circulation  Department 
THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE 
715  Locust 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PHONEROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  located  in 
central  Florida,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
individual  to  train  and  supen/ise  the  clas¬ 
sified  phone  room  operations.  You  will  be 
responsible  tor  the  development  of  8  tele¬ 
phone  sales  staffers  in  an  extremely  fast 
growing  market.  Salary  plus  commission, 
excellent  benefit  package.  Send  resume  to 
Steve  Sachkar,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager. 

The  Ledger 

A  New  York  Times  Company 
PO  Box  408 
Lakeland  FL  33802 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  C 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN 
Newspaper  in  desirable  growing  commun¬ 
ity  with  multiple  computer  system  seeks 
individual  with  skills  in  systems  hardware 
maintenance  and  troubleshooting.  Indi¬ 
vidual  should  have  accredited  electronics 
training  and  at  least  2  years  experience  in 
newspaper  or  other  heavy  computer  opera¬ 
tion.  Immediate  growth  opportunity  for 
candidate  with  top  technical  and  supervis¬ 
ory  skills.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Box  34196,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 


WANTED:  Editor  for  weekly.  Must  be  cost 
conscious  as  well  as  business  oriented, 
have  the  ability  to  lay  out  pages,  meet 
deadlines  and  fit  into  a  fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  including  experi¬ 
ence,  salary,  history  and  references  to  Box 
33788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  SUPERVISOR— Growing, 
70,000  circulation  AM  has  opening  for 
person  who  can  manage  people,  write 
heads,  edit  tightly  and  demand  grammati¬ 
cal  excellence.  Send  resume  to  Owen 
Kearns  Jr.  Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Bin 
440,  Bakersfield  CA  93302. 


INVESTIGATIVE/GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER  wanted:  45,000  circulation- 
flagship  in  a  fleet  of  four  papers — after¬ 
noon  daily  in  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is 
undergoing  sweeping  changes  in  form  and 
content.  Object:  to  become  aggressive, 
dramatic,  and  brightly  written  journalistic 
force  in  the  region.  Need  experienced  re¬ 
porter  with  ability  to  dig,  enterprise, 
analyze,  write— a  reporter  to  go  after  the 
tough,  hidden  story.  A  reporter  who  can 
explain  it  clearly  and  trenchantly.  Send 
clips  and  resume  to:  John  Pachtner,  City 
Editor,  The  Daily  Review,  PO  Box  5050, 
Hayward  CA  94M0. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  is  looking  for  a 
community  oriented  husband-wife  team  to 
run  editonal,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments.  We  are  a  well-accepted 
home  town  paper  with  a  dedicated  staff. 
Excellent  incentive  program  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence.  Box  34129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 

Award  winning  resort  weekly  (Charlevoix, 
Michigan)  needs  editor.  An  exciting  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  self-motivated,  creative,  or¬ 
ganized  person. 

Salary  and  bonus  plus  paid  medical,  den¬ 
tal,  life  insurance,  sick  days  and  vacation. 
If  you  are  presently  an  editor  or  reporter 
with  several  years  experience  and  wish  to 
expand  your  horizons,  apply  to  Ken  Winter, 
General  Manager.  PC)  Box  528,  Petoskey 
Ml  49770. 


ENTRY  LEVEL.  Editorial  writing.  News, 
features,  sports.  Small  weekly.  Resort 
area.  If  you  are  good,  we'll  give  you  a 
chance.  Sunday  Herald,  550  Quaker  Plaza, 
Stroudsburg  PA  1^60. 


REPORTERS — Growing  newspaper  chain 
seeks  motivated  journalists  for  weekly  and 
twice-weekly  publications.  Degree,  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Contact  K.  Curtis,  Gazette 
Publications,  PO  Box  166,  Jefferson  OH 
44047. 


FEATURE  WRITER  NEEDED  by  growing 
dynamic  Zone  5  weekly.  Should  have  at 
least  2  years  on  the  job  experience  and 
proven  ability  to  create  feature  material 
and  handle  general  assignment  reporting. 
Knowledge  of  photography,  darkroom 
techniques  and  layout  important.  Please 
send  resume  and  clips  along  with  salary 
requirement  to  Box  34038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

’  Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
'  clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad, 
include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 


HELP  WANTED 


Write  Box  34036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Award  winning  community  AM  daily  (Tues¬ 
day  through  Sunday)  requires  working 
leader  to  develop  young,  spirited  staff 
Your  primary  responsibilities,  in  addition 
to  scheduled  writing,  are  training  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  bright  staff.  This  job  requires 
maturity  AND  news  judgment.  Circulation 
11,200  daily,  13,400  Sunday.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  references  to  Walt  Dear,  Publisher, 
The  Gleaner,  Box  4,  Henderson  KY  42420. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Experienced  editorial  writer  with  news  re¬ 
porting  background.  Work  with  four  sea¬ 
soned  pros  with  national  and  international 
reporting  credentials.  Separate  research 
library  in  department.  Resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  Pat  Murphy,  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Republic,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix  AZ 


AWARD  WINNING  four  year  old  weekly 
seeks  editor  for  community  newspaper. 
Candidates  must  have  experience  in  news 
gathering,  layout,  be  cost  conscious,  busi¬ 
ness  orient^,  mature,  meet  deadlines. 
Ability  to  manage  people  and  time  a  must. 
Send  resume  with  past  history  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  to  Box  34101,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
Southeast  Florida 

One  of  the  South’s  fastest  growing  AM 
newspapers  has  a  challenging  opportunity 
for  a  strong  inside  manager.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  includethe  daily  management 
of  a  12  member  sports  staff,  the  aggres¬ 
sive  pursuit  of  the  news  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  the  development  and 
motivation  of  the  staff.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  daily 
newspaper  experience,  including  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  and  extensive 
background  in  layout  and  editing.  This  is 
the  No.  1  sports  position,  writing  is  not 
required.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  excellent  fringe  benefit 
package.  Please  respond  detailing 
employment  history,  salary  requirements 
and  references  to  Box  34172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  is  seeking  an 
experienced  politics  reporter  with  a  strong 
background  in  writing,  analysis  and  inves¬ 
tigation.  We  are  also  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  to  fill  2  general  assignment  openings. 
Send  clips,  resume  and  references  to  Dave 
Anderson,  Minneapolis  Star,  425  S.  Port¬ 
land,  Minneapolis  MN  55488. 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  WRITERS 
Florida 

The  Ft  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel  has 
immediate  openings  for  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  writers.  A  minimum  of  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  required,  one  year  in  busi¬ 
ness  area.  Please  respond  detailing 
employment  history  with  business  writing 
samples  to; 

Ft  Lauderdale 
NEWS/SUN  SENTINEL 
Claudia  L  Jack,  Employment  Manager 
101  N.  New  River  Drive  East 
Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302 
Equal  OpiDortunity  Employer. 


NEWS  EDrrOR  to  guide  five  person  news 
staff  on  growing  Oregon  weekly  with  sec¬ 
ond  free  circulation  paper.  Experience  in 
all  phases  of  news  department  necessary. 
Editing,  news  judgment  and  leadership  are 
keys  to  assuming  top  news  job  on  this  N  NA 
General  Excellence  award  winner.  Job 
opening  June  1.  Send  qualifications  in 
writing  to  Leroy  Zimmerman,  The  Sentinel, 
Box  35,  Cottage  Grove  OR  97424. 


JACK  ANDERSON  INTERNSHIP 
A  3-month  program  in  Washington.  1401 
16  St  NW,  Washington  DC  2^36.  (202) 
483-1442. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
northern  Virginia  small  daily.  Need 
hardworking  self-starter  who  wants  to 
learn  all  facets  of  daily  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  including  government,  sp<^,  police 
and  photography.  Box  34094,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY/DESIGN 

Responsible,  experienced  editor  to  design 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages.  Must  be  well 
read  and  alert  to  news  developments  to 
supen/ise  selection  of  34  syndicated  C(^ 
umns  and  cartoons.  Illustrators  available 
for  graphics.  Work  directly  with  Editor. 
Editorial  writirig  staff  of  four.  Resume  and 
samples  to  F^t  Murphy,  Editor,  The 
Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix 
AZ  85001. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  5-day 
daily  in  Zone  6.  University  town,  excellent 
sunbelt  community.  Include  experience, 
references,  salary  requirements.  Box 
34164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume-,  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
applicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


TOP  EDITOR  WANTED 

Our  aggressive,  growing  daily  newspaper  of  30,000 
paid  circulation  is  ready  to  hire  an  experienced 
editor  who  can  handle  the  challenge  of  a  highly 
competitive  market. 

Our  award  winning  news  staff  is  willing  and  able  .  .  . 
but  needs  guidance  and  direction.  We  want  a  person 
who  will  help  us  grow. 

You'll  be  working  in  an  outstanding  community  with  a 
market  potenticn  matched  by  few.  Our  facilities  are 
among  the  newest  and  most  advanced  in  the  industry 
and  our  goal  is  to  provide  the  finest  daily  news¬ 
paper  possible  for  our  readers. 

We're  located  in  Zone  8  with  excellent  climate, 
abundant  recreational  facilities  and  .  .  .  just  a  great 
place  to  live. 

You'll  be  joining  a  highly  respected  and  diversified 
communications  company  with  many  benefits  and 
we'll  pay  you  a  salary  that  amply  rewards  your 
efforts  (way  above  the  average  for  papers  of  this 
size). 

If  you  are  an  individual  who  can  handle  people, 
who  has  the  desire  and  determination  to  help  us  put 
out  a  really  fine  newspaper  and  who  will  accept  the 
challenge,  you  will  reap  the  rewards.  We  want  to 
hear  from  you. 

Box  33907,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  6000circulation,  New  England 
weekly,  established  1889.  Editor  retiring 
after  30  years.  Job  requires  editing  know¬ 
how,  ability  to  lead  small  staff,  knowledge 
of  newspaper  production  If  you  are  ready 
to  roll  up  your  sleeves  for  a  country  editor's 
job,  write  Douglas  Garfield,  Publisher,  The 
Littleton  Courier,  146  Union  St,  Littleton 
NH  03561. 


TALENTED  WRITER/Associate  Editor 
wanted  for  powerful  Washington  DC  life¬ 
style  magazine.  Must  be  highly  motivated 
and  socially  active.  Minimum  3  years  in 
consumer  magazine  field.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  resume  to  Box  34167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


COPY  EDITORS  for  Knight-Ridder  south¬ 
ern  Florida  daily.  Two  years  copy  editing 
with  some  reporting  experience  a  must. 
Prefer  bachelor's  degree  but  not  required. 
Must  have  working  knowledge  of  AP  style, 
good  speller  and  have  solid  language 
command.  Must  be  able  to  learn  and  attain 
good  working  speed  on  an  electronic  edit¬ 
ing  device.  Major  responsibilities  include 
writing  headlines,  editing  copy  for  style 
and  punctuation  errors,  laying  out  pages 
and  cropping  photos.  Equal  opportunity 
employer  M/F.  Box  34166,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

50,000  PM  daily  covering  southeastern 
Massachusetts  wants  bright,  creative  copy 
editor  who  can  handle  responsible  position 
on  universal  desk.  Must  have  sound  news 
judgment,  creative  layouts,  polished  skills 
in  editing  and  headline  writing,  ability  to 
work  well  with  others,  and  more.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  tearsheets  to 
Jonathan  Miller,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The 
Standard-Times,  555  Pleasant  St,  New 
Bedford  MA  02740.  An  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion/equal  opportunity  employer. 

INVESTIGATIVE 

REPORTER 

Someone  stole  my  Three  Mile  Island  re¬ 
porter.  Immediate  opening  for  hard-nosed 
digger  with  clips  to  prove  instincts.  Can't 
promise  another  TMI  but  try  Pennsylvania 
politics.  $275  per  week,  rare  opportunity 
to  advance.  Prefer  2  years  experience. 
Clips,  resume  and  references  to;  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  The  Guide,  2023  N  Second 
St,  Harrisburg  PA  17102. _ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— National 
boating  and  waterfront  newspaper  with  9 
regional  editions  seeks  reporter  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  or  medium  daily  or  big 
weekly  and  some  boating  knowledge.  Send 
letter,  resume,  non-returnable  clips,  salary 
compensation  and  references  to  Christine 
Born,  Soundings,  Essex  CT  06426.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


REPORTER  to  work  in  rural  part  of  Zone  2 
covering  for  small  daily.  Entry  level.  Write 
Box  34178,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER/COLUMNIST 

The  Minneapolis  Star,  publish¬ 
ing  the  most  innovative  opinion 
pages  in  the  nation,  will  have 
an  opening  September  15  for 
an  experienced,  issues-oriented 
writer  of  editorials  and  columns 
on  the  environment,  energy 
and  K-12  education.  Long  re¬ 
spected  for  its  independent 
editorial  leadership.  The  Star 
has  made  its  opinion  pages  a 
true  community  forum  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  board  of  35  local 
contributors,  and  by  expand¬ 
ing  space  for  guest  columns 
and  letters.  The  existing  staff 
includes  5  writers,  all  of  whom 
sign  their  work,  and  a  staff 
cartoonist.  If  you  are  a  produc¬ 
tive  self-starter  and  want  to 
participate  In  these  exciting 
changes,  enjoy  excellent  pay 
and  fringe  benefits  and  live  in 
one  of  the  most  attractive  areas 
of  the  country,  send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Robert  L.  Girouard, 
Opinion  Editor,  Minneapolis 
Star,  425  Portland  Av,  Minne¬ 
apolis  MN  55488.  No  calls, 
please.  The  Star  Is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  WRITER— Aggressive,  south 
Florida  PM  seeks  experienced  sports  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  everything  from  preps  to 
major  leagues.  Job  includes  pro  football 
beat.  Evening,  night  hours.  Box  34238, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Mississippi  weekly 
in  4(XX)  circulation  class.  F.W.  Buckley,  4 
Marseilles,  Brandon  MS  39042. 

ASSOCIATE 

EDITOR 

For  magazine  supplement  of  daily  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper.  Involves  developing 
editorial  format,  working  with  staff  report¬ 
ers,  editing  copy,  layout.  Solid  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  production  skills  essential.  Must 
be  able  to  adhere  to  deadline,  work  quickly 
and  accurately.  At  least  2  years  experience 
necessary.  Salary  in  mid-teens.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Dept  XL,  Suite  816,  50  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Plaza,  New  York  NY  10020. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL  does  qual¬ 
ity  job  covering  Brewers,  Packers  and  UW 
Badgers,  etc.,  and  150  area  high  schools 
in  Ibcounfies.  Two  opportunities:  (l)desk 
editor  to  supervise  selection,  editing,  lay¬ 
out  of  daily  sports  news.  Experience  on 
Harris  elecfronics  helpful.  (2)  Prep  coordi¬ 
nator/reporter  to  supervise  extensive  high 
school  coverage.  Also  some  sports  desk 
work.  Please  send  letter  of  application  in¬ 
cluding  education,  work  and  salary  history 
and  copies  of  work  to  Sports  Editor,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madi¬ 
son  Wl  53708.  An  affirmative  action 
employer. 

REPORTER  to  cover  maritime  shipping  in¬ 
dustry  for  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  5 
day  a  week  business  newspaper  published 
in  New  York.  Transportation  news  experi¬ 
ence  helpful;  solid  newspaper  experience, 
ability  to  generate  stories  and  interviews  at 
executive  levels  are  essential.  Salary  open. 
Excellent  benefits  as  a  member  of 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  group.  Send 
strong  letter  and  resume  to  Alan  Schoedel, 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  110  Wall  St, 
New  York  NY  10005. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted  for  our 
expanding  news  team  serving  the  rapidly 
growing  area  of  northwest  New  Mexico.  We 
want  a  mature  individual  who  can  handle 
general  assignment  reporting.  Write  to 
Jerold  Johnson,  Managing  Editor,  Far¬ 
mington  Daily  Times,  Box  450,  Farmington 
NM  87401,  or  telephone  (505)  325-4545. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— Zone  6  medium  size 
daily.  Must  have  at  least  five  years  of 
newsroom  management  experience.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  person  who  wants 
permanent  position.  Send  resume  to  Box 
34219,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Zone  6  daily  looking 
for  a  capable  person  strong  in  desk  and 
page  layout,  assignment  and  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  newsroom  management.  Send 
resume  to  Box  34218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER— Growing  Zone  1 
23,000  circulation  PM  daily  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  writer  who  knows  how  to  handle  all 
assignments  from  city  council  to  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  to  writing  local  editorials. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
34217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  to  direct  reporters  and 
photographers  for  13,(X)0  AM,  Two  years 
experience  reporting  or  editing  required. 
Send  resume,  references,  clips  to  John 
Bender,  managing  editor.  The  Morning 
Sun,  Pittsburg  KS  66762. 

LABOR  WRITER— We're  looking  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  innovative  reporter  who  can 
cover  the  world  of  work  from  the  assembly 
line  to  the  executive  suite  in  a  diverse 
economy.  You'll  be  joining  a  staff  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  quality  economic 
journalism.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jerry 
Heaster,  Business  and  Financial  Editor, 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  1729  Grand  Av, 
Kansas  City  MO  64108. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  cover  5  major  high 
schools  in  county  together  with  heavy 
three  town  recreation  programs  for  award 
winning  major  semi-weekly  in  South 
Carolina.  Male  or  female.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  35mm  camera,  produce  two  sec¬ 
tion  front  pages,  one  for  Monday  and  one 
Wednesday  weekly.  Current  or  recent 
J-school  graduate  acceptable.  Job  open 
about  tlie  time  you  graduate  this  spring. 
Send  complete  resume.  Box  34183,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITOR— Great  opportunity  for  individual 
with  0-2  years  experience,  with  tremen¬ 
dous  energy  and  imagination.  Zone  2 
group  of  publications  starting  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  dynamic  upscale  market  is 
seeking  the  right  person  who  can  take 
charge  and  make  all  the  editorial  deci¬ 
sions.  Write  for  immediate  interview  to  Box 
34210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WR ITER— Experienced  editor, 
writer  and  interviewer  for  short  anecdotal 
narrative  articles  in  large-circulation 
monthly  magazine.  Experience  with 
scene-setting  and  dialogue  techniques  of 
fiction  helpful.  Must  be  comfortable  work- 
ng  with  inspirational  topics.  Generous  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Midtown  New  York  City 
ocation.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
34209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER— San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  Weekly  business  newspaper.  Over 
40,(X)0  circulation.  We  seek  a  reporter 
with  at  least  2  years  experience  not  count- 
ng  school  papers.  Must  have  economics  or 
business  experience  to  work  with  this 
largest  English  language  and  business 
oaper  in  the  Caribbean.  Spanish-bilingual. 
Resume  with  clippings  to: 

Publisher,  Caribbean  Business 

P.O.  Box  6253,  Loiza  Station 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico  C0914 

FREELANCE 

REPORTER— Wash' ngton-based.  Free¬ 
lance.  Part-time,  To  report  DC  develop¬ 
ments  for  national  legal  news  publication. 
Box  34206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOB  LEADS 

PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Weekly, 
monthly  subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman, 
68-38  'fellowstone.  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 

MARKETING 

DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING 

Career  opportunity  with  young,  aggressive, 
publishing  company.  We  are  looking  for  a 
professional  manager  with  proven  leader¬ 
ship  skills,  six  years  experience  in  sales  or 
marketing  management,  including  at  least 

2  years  of  field  sales  management  respon¬ 
sibility  with  a  consumer  oriented  product. 
Experience  with  MBO  process,  planning 
systems,  forecasting,  sales  quotas  and 
commission  sales  organization  desirable. 
We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  Please  send  your  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  history,  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Box  34085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

WORKING  FOREMAN— Weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  1  wants  working  foreman  to  run 
Goss  Suburban  press.  Growing  commercial 
business.  Must  be  flexible  and  be  willing  to 
work  in  growth  business.  Should  be  willing 
to  train  a  second  shift  crew.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  33645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  for  a  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Call  (713)  477-0221  ext  202,  no  collect 
calls.  Zone  6. 

PRESSPERSON  WANTED-Would  you  like 
to  join  a  crew  of  2  young  fellows  who  can 
run  an  8  unit  Community  press?  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  be  the  third  person  in 
this  group.  The  pay  is  good,  full  company 
benefits  are  excellent.  The  most  important 
requisite  for  the  job  is  the  ability  to  work 
with  us.  Knowledge  of  a  Community  press 
with  balloon  folder  would  help  but  is  not 
necessary.  We'll  work  with  you.  New  press 
in  building.  Great  people  in  all  other  de¬ 
partments.  Immediate  opening.  Call  the 
Princeton  Packet,  (609)  924-3244,  ask  for 
Hutch  or  Ed  Burke  for  interview. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

Wanted  for  7-day  AM  paper  in  Zone  2  to 
run  a  5  unit  Goss  Metro.  Seeking  a  person 
with  initiative  and  proven  ability  to  manage 
people.  Excellent  benefits,  salary  range 
$19,(X)0  to  21, OCX).  Please  send  resume 
with  references  to  Box  34150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSPERSON — Medium  sized  evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  9  Is  seek¬ 
ing  a  qualified  journeyman  web  letterpress 
or  offset  pressperson.  Experience  on  Di- 
Litho  and/or  direct  printing  system  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  34192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSPERSON 
ALASKA 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  has  an  opening 
for  an  experienced  Goss  Community 
pressperson.  8  units  with  Suburban  folder. 
6-day  AM  operation  with  heavy  commer¬ 
cial.  We  pay  moving  expenses.  Call  or 
write:  Director  of  Employee  Relations, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  PO  Box  15779, 
Sacramento  CA  95813.  (916)  446-9487. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR— On  the  small 
side  in  size,  with  a  big  reputation  to  main¬ 
tain.  Texas  daily  with  central  plant  seeks 
motivated  individual  to  keep  us  on  top. 
Overall  management  of  production  opera¬ 
tions,  front-end  system,  web  offset.  Strong 
direction  is  the  key  we  seek,  and  we  pay  for 
it.  Applicants  send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to  Box  34160,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SKILLED  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for 
specialized  newspaper  producing  600  tab¬ 
loid  pages  per  month.  Required;  manage¬ 
ment  experience;  thorough  knowledge  of 
phototypesetting,  paste  up,  page  make  up, 
graphics,  camera,  proofreading,  offset 
printing.  Southeastern  Connecticut.  Box 
34251,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


INFORMATION  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
Skilled,  self-directed,  efficient  writer  and 
editor  to  attend  to  timely  production  of 
college  publications  and  promotional 
materials,  and  of  press  releases  on  numer¬ 
ous  college  activities  (especially  in  fine 
arts  and  sports).  Possibly  teach  an  occa¬ 
sional  course  in  journalism.  Must  work 
gracefully  under  pressure  with  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  constituents.  Staff  consists  of  one 
full  time  administrative  assistant  and  sev¬ 
eral  part  time  student  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  Starting  July.  Bachelor's  degree 
required;  newspaper  experience  strongly 
preferred.  Some  skills  in  photography,  lay¬ 
out  design,  and  production  also  needed. 
Salary  $12,000  to  $14,(X)0.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  by  June  1,  to;  Robert 
Johnson,  Director  of  Development,  Mac- 
Murray  College.  Jacksonville  IL  62650. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  position  open  for 
writer  with  minimum  of  3  years  newspaper 
.or  comparable  experience,  preferably  in 
business  or  agri-business.  Photo  experi¬ 
ence  highly  desirable.  Interested  persons 
should  contact  Office  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion.  Texas  A  &  M  University,  229  Reed 
McDonald,  College  Station  TX  77843.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


SALES 


EXPERIENCED  Zone  1  sales  rep  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  Immediate  opening 
for  qualified  individual.  Box  33930,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

ANALYST 

If  you  are  an  experienced  re¬ 
search  pro  with  3  years  re¬ 
search  experience  of  which  at 
least  2  years  are  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  market¬ 
ing  research,  then  this  could 
be  the  opportunity  for  you. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Please 
send  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Barbara  Sanchez. 

NEWSDAY 

Long  Island  NY  11747 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  3,  1980 


Positions 
Wanted . . . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER-EDITOR,  seasoned  polished 
hard-wood,  profit-oriented,  employed, 
30K-40K  value.  Box  34146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  daily  publisher  with  equally 
successful  advertising  management  back¬ 
ground  available  now  for  new  challenge 
with  medium/large  daily.  (319)  524-3456. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Associate  pub¬ 
lisher  18,000  daily/3  weeklies,  seeks  pub¬ 
lisher  post  small  daily.  Strong  ad  manage¬ 
ment-business  background.  Age  41,  avail¬ 
able  30  days.  Box  33999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN’S  POST  on 
middle  size  or  small  daily  wanted.  More 
than  3  years  experience  with  same  news¬ 
paper  group.  Minimum  $14,000.  Write  Box 
34202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REP 


HOT  SHOT  space  rep  looking  for  additional 
properties  to  represent  in  Southwest.  Con¬ 
tact  Marc  Bryant,  Marc  Bryant  Associates, 
PO  Box  38212,  Dallas  TX  75238,  or  call 
(214)  349-27K. 


ARTIST 


SEEKING  POSITION  ON  DAILY.  Experi¬ 
enced  artist  and  cartoonist.  Solid 
portfolio.  Bob  Seymour,  4651  Graford  Ln, 
Stow  OH  44224. 


CARTOONIST  currently  employed  as  court¬ 
room  artist  for  television,  seeks  full  time 
position  with  daily.  Winner  of  state  and 
national  awards.  Member  of  National  Car¬ 
toonist  Society.  Four  years  experience  plus 
BA  degree  in  design.  Resume  and  sample 
on  request.  Box  34222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  seeks  job  with  small  town 
newspaper,  any  location.  Tony  Algiers. 
1130  Wanaka  St,  Honolulu  HI  %818. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  of  college  paper  desires  entry 
level  position  on  small  to  medium  sized 
paper.  Prefers  Zones  1  or  2  but  anywhere 
is  fine.  Have  extensive  experience  writing 
news,  features  and  sports  and  will  be 
available  after  graduation  in  May.  Box 
33985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOK— Reporter  wants  to  move  up!  Wants 
spot  as  city  editor  or  assistant  with 
small-medium  daily,  any  Zone.  Four  years 
of  doing  everything  on  dailies  and 
magazines  says  I’m  ready.  Call  Rossi,  (414) 
774-6451  for  resume  and  clips. 


TALENTED  young  reporter  24,  seeks  entry 
level  position  on  paper  in  any  Zone.  Co¬ 
lumbia  J.D.,  college  journalism  back¬ 
ground,  have  experience  in  news,  legal  af¬ 
fairs.  sports,  reviews.  Robert  Kaplan,  604 
W  115  St,  1-D,  New  York  NY  10025. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  hard-nosed,  no-non¬ 
sense,  good  teacher,  employed.  Seeking 
$30,000.  Box  34145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORGET  LAS  VEGAS — Award-winning  Ac¬ 
tion  Line  Editor  with  proven  ability  to  draw 
and  hold  readers,  seeks  consumer  beat  or 
action  line  on  responsible,  public-spirited 
daily.  MA  and  3  years  daily  experience  at 
65,(X)0+  circulation.  Anxious  to  relocate. 
Alan  Kianoff,  6720  W  Oak  Valley,  Las 
Vegas  NV  89103.  (702)  873-9129. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  special  assignment 
reporter  with  extensive  ^utheast  Asia  and 
Pacific  experience.  Presently  executive 
editor  highly  successful  growing  Zone  5 
weekly  group.  Seeking  opportunity  tor 
more  creative  application  of  talents.  Box 
34117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  PRO’S  PRO,  26,  4  years  experience,  all 
phases,  awards.  Beats,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Siting,  photos.  Last  year  spent  re¬ 
vamping  sports  section  for  20,000  AM 
daily.  Want  new  challenge  as  reporter  or 
starting  editing  job  on  larger  Zone  1,  2,  3, 
4  daily.  Box  34113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  REPORTER— MA  in 
Journalism.  Photographer.  Likes  to  do 
American  Indian  stories.  5-year  experience 
general  assignment  and  police.  Seeks  job 
as  reporter/editor.  Indian  Reporter,  2800  S 
Blair.  Salt  Lake  City  UT  84115.  (801) 
487-5506. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  VETERAN  reporter, 
seven  years  experience,  seeks  job  with 
large  metro,  any  Zone.  Has  covered  city 
hall,  politics,  energy/environment,  capitol, 
police.  Nuclear  power  a  specialty.  Box 
34107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER — Highly  experienced, 
skilled,  productive  page  editor  and  writer 
with  100,000-class  newspapers.  Box 
341(X),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  29,  2+  years  on 
65,000-1-  Zone  4  daily  (7  years  in  busi¬ 
ness).  Not  quick  as  some,  but  above  aver¬ 
age  speed.  Dependable,  accurate,  con¬ 
cise,  hard-working,  anxious  for  chance  to 
excel.  Desk,  slot  experience.  Willing  to 
work  into  writing  spot  from  desk  or  split 
duty.  Relocate  anywhere.  Box  34162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  TIME  Pulitzer  Prize  nominee,  11 
years  experience  seeks  challenging  report¬ 
ing  position.  Major  intemationalfellowship 
winner,  four  other  awards.  Now  available 
because  paper  folded.  Prefer  Zone  2,  will 
consider  all.  Box  34239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  state  editor  for  80,000  circu¬ 
lation  AM  daily  in  Zone  2  seeks  copy  editor 
position  on  large  metropolitan  AM  daily, 
preferably  in  Zone  2.  ASE  2  years,  copy 
editor  9  years.  Box  34231,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  VDT,  desk,  columns, 
editing  experience,  seeks  position  on 
50,000-plus  daily  on  East  Coast.  Box 
34228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOME  ADJECTIVES  to  describe  myself: 
award-winning,  young  (26),  enthusiastic, 
hard-working,  self-motivating,  experi¬ 
enced.  After  4years  mostly  on  sports  copy 
desk  of  145,0(J0  PM,  I’m  seeking  writing 
position  on  metro  daily.  Know  all  sports; 
especially  enjoy  horse  racing.  Features  a 
forte.  Layout,  VDT  experience.  Journalism 
MA  soon.  Box  34200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  of  college  paper  seeks 
full  time  entry  level  work  in  Zone  8  or  9. 
Ambitious,  energetic,  will  do  anything.  Tim 
Hayes,  Box  1076,  Gambier  OH  43022. 


LOYAL  to  one  employer — mature  sports, 
wire,  area  editor  seeks  job  small-medium 
daily,  photo  eimerience,  BA,  pay  second¬ 
ary.  Box  34195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


NEED  A  STRINGER?  37,  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  freelance,  accidents,  ^rts,  fea¬ 
tures,  the  unusual,  unique.  Will  send  re¬ 
sume,  portfolio,  clippings.  Have  stock 
photos  with  captioned  stories  that  will  as¬ 
tonish  your  readers.  On  scene,  on  time, 
dependable,  capturing  at  moment.  Zone  2, 
3,  4,  have  worked  all  Zones.  Contact  Mike 
Grogan  Photography,  PO  Box  19342, 
Greensboro  NC  27410.  (919)  292-6900. 


"GAS-SAVER”  writer/pro-photographer  for 
your  Western  and  California  work.  12  years 
at  it.  Features,  personalities,  pictures, 
products,  engineering  and  business.  Dave 
Bryan,  4910  W  129  St,  Hawthorne  CA 
90250.  (213)  676-9694. 


JOURNALIST — Living  in  London,  experi¬ 
enced  feature  writer,  wants  assignments 
from  publications  seeking  low<ost  alter¬ 
native  to  wire  coverage  in  politics,  busi¬ 
ness,  travel,  the  arts.  Box  34065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


EXPERIENCED— Six  years  on  metro,  three 
years  as  a  wire  service  staffer.  BA  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Family.  Seeks  return  to  Zone  5. 
Strong  in  sports  and  news  judgment.  I  can 
produce  on  routine  as  well  as  the  big  as¬ 
signments.  Box  34032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEAD-Dedicated 
journalist,  skilled  in  developing  creative 
news  and  feature  art  that  communicates 
with  readers.  No  prima  donna,  but  aggres¬ 
sive;  will  consider  competitive  market  a 
plus.  Experienced:  hiring,  training,  as¬ 
signments,  staff  motivation.  Make  your  in¬ 
vestment  count  as  newsprint  costs  soar. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  34109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST — foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  investigative  reporter  (in  the  best 
tradition  and  front  page  quality);  strong  in 
both  editorial  and  pljoto  (black  &  white  and 
color);  plugged  intd  the  Third  Work);  corv 
tacts  include  wide  political  spectrum  in 
the  Middle  East,  South  East  Aisia,  Africa; 
some  radio;  consider  any  challenging  short 
or  long  term  news  or  feature  assignment 
overseas  or  domestic.  Supporting  clips 
and  biography.  Indicate  nature  of  job  first 
letter.  Available  for  personal  interview.  Box 
34079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TOP-OF-THE-LINE  warmly  upbeat  colum¬ 
nist.  Choice  standout  in  troubled  times. 
Also,  eye-ball  reporting  with  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  sense.  Home  town  style  oriented 
against  background  as  former  daily  editor, 
trial  lawyer,  cleric  and  well  traveled  over¬ 
seas  press  representative.  Box  33707, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER  seeks  position  on  metro 
after  three  years  on  small  Eastern  daily. 
Layout,  writing,  camera  experience.  Have 
experience  covering  pro  and  college 
teams.  Box  33922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  49,  overpaid  and 
under-utilized,  wants  to  match  talent,  ex¬ 
perience  and  enthusiasm  with  opportunity 
as  sports  editor  for  community-minded. 
Zone  8  or  9  daily.  Specialty  is  Pacific- 10 
Ojnference  athletics,  but  also  has  varied 
background  in  all  facets  of  sports  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  Good  references  and  con¬ 
tacts.  Available  June  1.  Box  34064,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  five  years  experience 
seeks  reporting  or  editing  position  with 
larger,  quality  daily.  Currently  with  20,000 
AM  Midwest  daily.  Wide  experience  in  cov¬ 
ering  government  and  politics.  Looking  for 
paper  where  somebody  cares  about  con¬ 
tent  and  effort.  J-school  grad.  Box  34097, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  4  years  part  time  experi¬ 
ence  at  Newsday,  seeks  entry  level  wsi- 
tion  in  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Extensive  VDT  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  34090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Major  awards — fresh  ideas — a  producer. 
Box  33876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

National,  state  awards  plus  drive  and 
sparkle,  35.  Ready  to  put  your  daily  on  top. 
Box  33875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  daily  experience  covered 
many  areas  including  city  hall,  local  poli¬ 
tics,  police,  labor  and  general  assignment. 
Some  copy  experience.  All  Zones.  Box 
34063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We've  got  a  secret — and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll- 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 

And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 


LIFESTYLE,  features  or  Sunday  editor 
(female)  seeks  greater  challenge  on  small, 
medium  paper.  Very  graphics  oriented. 
Penney-MIssouri  finalist.  Management  po¬ 
tential.  Box  34190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


PHOTO  ASSOCIATES  NEWS  SERVICE  INC 
14  phctojournalists  with  advanced  de¬ 
grees  in  journalism  or  photography,  people 
who  write  as  well  as  they  shoot,  are  avail¬ 
able  for  assignment— any  subject,  location 
or  time.  We  have  the  right  person  and 
equipment  for  any  job.  from  medical  pho¬ 
tography  to  baseball.  All  NPPA  staff,  fully 
insured  and  credentialed  by  us.  Call  any¬ 
time. 

(212)  961-0909 


PRODUCTION 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR.  Camera, 
color  separation,  conventional  and  laser 
platemaking  qualifications.  Newspaper. 
Box  33909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Top  notch  professional.  Fifteen  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  trade.  Eight  years  experience 
m  management.  Excellent  in  organizing 
and  developing  newspaper  pressrooms 
and  production  departments  to  their  full 
potential.  I  have  designed  several  training 
and  maintenance  programs  for  various 
newspaper  pressrooms,  itKiuding  running 
a  Goss  Metro  operation.  Seek  a  challen^ 
ing  position.  Box  33832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Avant  garde  weekly 
has  nose  for  news 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Having  an  abstract  expressionist 
painter  for  an  art  director  typifies  the 
freewheeling  spirit  of  the  Soho  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  circulated  primarily 
in  lower  Manhattan’s  loft  district  that  is 
home  to  avant  garde  artists,  small  man¬ 
ufacturers,  chic  boutiques,  and  a  variety 
of  ethnic  groups  including  Chinese, 
Latinos,  and  Italians. 

Soho  stands  for  south  of  Houston 
Street  (pronounced  house  ston  in  New 
York.) 

Last  year  the  Associated  Newspaper 
Group  of  London,  England  headed  by 
Vere  Harmesworth  purchased  the  Soho 
News.  Seeking  to  transform  the  paper 
from  a  weekly  journal  dedicated  to  the 
arts,  entertainment,  and  fashion  into  an 
effective  news  organization,  ANG  in 
August  hired  the  husband  and  wife  team 
of  Josh  Friedman  and  Carol  Ash  to  be 
Soho’s  editor  and  publisher  respectively. 

Friedman  came  to  the  Soho  News 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  original  team  of  reporters 
the  Inquirer  sent  to  cover  Three  Mile 
Island  for  which  it  won  this  year’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  excellence  in  general 
reporting.  With  Rod  Nordland,  who  is 
now  the  Inquirer’s  correspondent  in 
Bangkok,  Friedman  also  spent  seven 
months  in  1979  investigating  toxic  wastes 
disposal  for  a  series  of  stories  which  also 
received  Pulitzer  Prize  consideration. 
Before  joining  the  Inquirer  in  1978, 
Friedman  had  covered  politics  in  Albany 
for  the  New  York  Post. 

Carol  Ash’s  background  includes 
being  an  administrative  assistant  with  the 
Justice  Department  team  which  investi¬ 
gated  Jimmy  Hoffa,  a  worker  with 
Robert  Kennedy’s  ill  fated  presidential 
campaign,  and  manager  of  the  senator’s 
household  after  his  death.  She  was  an 
assistant  to  Robert  Morgenthau  when  he 
was  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  the  Knapp  Commission 
investigating  police  corruption  in  New 
York  City,  and  an  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  with  New  York  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation,  an 
agency  she  helped  set  up.  Ash  also  spent 
two  years  with  the  magazine  Saturday 
Review. 

“The  Soho  News  had  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  during  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike  (from  Aug.  9  to  Nov.  5,  1978),  but 
they  had  not  been  able  to  capitalize  on 
that  success,’’  Friedman  said.  “ANG 
wanted  new  management  that  would  ag¬ 
gressively  go  after  readership  and  adver¬ 
tising.’’ 

Ash  and  he  met  with  ANG’s  represen- 
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tatives  as  a  result  of  contacts  made 
through  mutual  friends,  Friedman  ex¬ 
plained.  When  the  offer  came  to  manage 
the  Soho  News,  the  couple  accepted  be¬ 
cause  ANG  “had  a  reputation  for  being 
ethical.  They  trusted  us  as  New  Yorkers 
to  run  a  paper  rooted  in  the  city.” 

To  increase  news  coverage,  Friedman 
promoted  Soho’s  city  editor,  Marshall 
Levin,  to  managing  editor  and  hired  Paul 
Slansky  as  its  new  editor. 

“We  have  several  investigations  in  the 
works,”  Friedman  stated.  “They  deal 
with  lifestyles  and  their  related  problems 
of  politics,  business,  and  finance.  We  did 
an  investigation  before  on  The  Who  con¬ 
cert  in  Cincinnati  where  1 1  people  died. 
The  story  concentrated  on  a  profile  of 
the  promoters  ...  1  learned  a  lot  from 
the  Inquirer  on  how  to  do  them  (investi¬ 
gations).” 

The  Soho  News’s  recent  coverage  has 
delved  into  the  causes  of  the  New  York 
transit  strike,  an  update  on  Frank  Ser- 
pico,  the  ex  New  York  cop  whose  allega¬ 
tions  of  police  corruption  got  the  Knapp 
Commission  formed  in  1972,  a  profile  of 
Nancy  Reagan,  and  the  aftermath  of  a 
police  raid  of  a  drug  supermarket  which 
resulted  in  dealers  moving  out  of  a  run 
down  area  and  selling  their  drugs  in  a 
redeveloping  neighborhood. 

Soho  has  made  coverage  of  the  city’s 
neighborhoods  a  mainstay  of  its  hard 
news.  Led  by  former  UPI  reporter  Peter 
Freiberg  and  senior  editor  Allan  Wolper, 
stories  have  ranged  from  street  crime 
and  tenants  struggles  with  landlords  and 
real  estate  developers  to  residents  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  at  do-it-yourself  urban  re¬ 
newal. 

“Our  obligation  is  to  protect  people 


and  the  neighborhoods,’’  Friedman 
stated. 

Soho  has  also  added  a  media  editor, 
Robert  Sam  Anson,  and  a  video  editor, 
Robert  Brewin,  to  give  it  expanded 
coverage  of  developments  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field  as  they  relate  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  paper  runs  editorials  “only  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,”  its  editor  explained,  be¬ 
cause  “our  whole  paper  is  an  op-ed  page. 
I’m  not  an  advocacy  journalist,  but  I’m 
not  opposed  to  it  as  long  as  it’s  fair  and 
there’s  no  misrepresentation.  One  of  the 
beauties  of  Soho  is  its  openness.  People 
can  write  strongly  about  what  they  feel.” 

Friedman  insisted  Soho  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  its  traditional  emphasis  on  the 
arts.  “We’re  trying  to  cover  the  arts  in  a 
much  more  aggressive  fashion,”  he  said. 
“The  arts  are  one  of  the  major  industries 
of  New  York.  The  mandate  of  the  paper 
is  to  defend  the  arts  against  encroach¬ 
ment.” 

Specializing  in  the  latest  trends  in 
painting,  dance,  and  music  helps  Soho 
draw  readership  “from  people  in  the 
media  who  have  to  keep  up  with  what’s 
happening,”  Friedman  observed,  “They 
read  us  for  the  offbeat  things  we  cover.” 

The  weekly’s  design  staff  under  the 
direction  of  Elin  Von  Spreckelsen  con¬ 
sists  of  many  full  time  artists  who  spend 
their  evenings  doing  the  paper’s  graphic 
layout.  Their  efforts  give  Soho  an 
“eclectic  look,”  Friedman  remarked. 

“We’re  willing  to  have  a  bad  page 
once  in  a  while  in  exchange  for  spon¬ 
taneity.  People  expect  us  to  be  daring.” 

Soho  features  four  colors  on  its  cover 
and  has  been  increasing  its  use  of  edito¬ 
rial  spot  color,  particularly  with  its  spe¬ 
cial  sections.  To  enhance  reproduction, 
about  70%  of  the  paper  is  printed  on  32 
pound  HBX  newsprint. 

Artists  play  a  role  too  in  the  paper’s 
distribution  by  working  part  time  as  de¬ 
liverers  to  newsstands  and  stores. 

Publisher  Carol  Ash  placed  Soho’s 
circulation  at  “over  40,0()0”  and  has  set 
building  up  readership  as  top  priority. 

“By  December  we  hope  to  hit 
60,(XX),”  she  said.  “Our  ultimate  goal  is 
100,000.” 

With  only  a  few  thousand  copies  of 
Soho  home  delivered,  increasing  the 
weekly’s  subscribers  figures  prominently 
in  Ash’s  plans.  She  has  begun  a  radio 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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WHEN  YOU'RE  HOT, 
YOU'RE  HOT! 


STARTING  SEPTEMBER  ON 


HEATHCLIFF,  the  No.  1  cat  comic  in  the  country  (130  miilion 
readers),  wili  star  in  his  own  television  show  in  the  fail.  He 
already  has  1  million  books  in  print,  been  cast  into  costume 
jewelry,  marketed  as  a  stuffed  animal  and  featured  on  T-shirts 
—  to  mention  only  a  few  of  his  commercial  successes.  So  we 
expect  the  same  kind  of  reception  from  TV  that  he  enjoys  as  a 
syndicated  comic  panel.  It  makes  sense  for  HEATHCLIFF  to 
be  in  your  paper.  Call  collect,  or  write  today. 


MCNAUGHT 

60  E.  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

(212)  682-8787  _  > 


the  I 

STAR 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


"  YOOTRE  50PP06EP 1D  NODGE  HIM 
AWAY  FROM -me  PISH/'' 


When  was 
the  last  time 
you  dared 
to  dream? 


In  Evansville,  Ind.,  readers  of  The  Evansville  Press 
are  asked  to  dream  weekly  in  articles  carried  under 
their  bylines  in  the  afternoon  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper. 

The  Press  calls  the  series,  THEY  DARE  TO 
DREAM,  and  the  illustrated  pieces,  usually  in  color, 
receive  prominent  Page  One  display. 

The  newspaper  planted  the  seed  for  the  series 
with  such  questions  as: 

In  the  year  2001,  what  kind  of  a  city  WILL  Evans¬ 
ville  be? 

What  kind  of  a  city  CAN  it  be? 

What  can  it  be  if  its  citizens  DARE  to  dream  in  a 
visionary  way? 

An  architect  dreams  of  the  city's  riverfront  be¬ 
coming  the  focus  of  downtown  revitalization. 

A  university  president  sees  the  city  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  fascinating  changes  starting  with  new  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  arts. 


An  entrepreneur  envisions  a  total  downtown  en¬ 
tertainment  complex. 

A  builder/developer  imagines  Evansville  as  the 
capital  city  of  an  inland  empire  created  around  ex¬ 
tensive  energy  resources  and  a  unique  location  at 
the  apex  of  a  water,  air,  road,  and  rail  transportation 
network. 

Each  contributor  is  given  the  space  to  spell  out  his 
or  her  dream  in  detail. 

The  Press  plays  an  important  role  in  Evansville's 
leadership.  It  believes  in  offering  readers  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  this  leadership. 

The  Evansville  of  Tomorrow  could  well  be  a  com¬ 
posite  of  some  of  the  dreams  that  readers  of  The 
Evansville  Press  dare  to  dream  today -dreams  that 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city  that  means 
so  much  to  them. 


The  Evansville  Press 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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